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ARE WE IN DANGER OF REVOLUTION? 


BATTLES, conflicts, and dangers of all kinds have a mysterious 
charm for the mind, because life, whether animal, intellectual, or 
moral, whether individual or social, is developed and attains 
strength and excellence only through struggle; and it would lose 
half its charm could we strip it of the element of danger, the 
risk of loss, the hope of gain, which are never absent where men 
contend for the mastery. Though victory is the end of fighting, 
we love the combat more than the victory, and when the battle 
is won or the game is lost our interest dies; just as the story 
comes to an end when the fretful stream of love merges into the 
tame sea of marriage. The objects for which we contend change, 
but our love of contention never ceases to exist, in spite of the 
poet’s saying that repose is the central feeling of all happiness. 
Effort, which is born of struggle and conflict, is to life what 
motion is to water—it keeps it pure and fresh ; and an individual 
or a society which gives over the battle for higher things, fatally 
sinks to lower plains. 

The bloody warfare, which is the delight of savages and 
barbarians, has ceased to have any charm for the civilized man 
of the nineteenth century; but he finds himself in the midst of 
keener and intenser conflicts, from which, if he would live, he 
cannot escape. Among savages and barbarians the life of the 
individual is merged and lost in that of the tribe or horde, but, 
as civilization advances, the individual does not dwindle but 
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grows. The tendency is to enable him to choose his own mode 
of life and to maintain himself in his position, to break the 
bonds which hinder the use of his faculties and to send him 
forth into the arena where the millions contend for wealth or 
place, and where the better few strive for intellectual and moral 
superiority. He becomes a reader, a thinker, an independent 
agent; he helps to mold public opinion and shape the destinies 
of his fellow-men. In this way civilization brings on the reign 
of the people, and makes it impossible that any strongest man 
should control a nation. But the reign of the people in setting 
mightier forces at work renders more gigantic struggles inevit- 
able. Here in America, freedom of opinion and of conscience 
has been won; the battle for political and civil liberty has been 
fought and gained ; and other problems present themselves to the 
human mind which never truly appreciates what it possesses, 
but by the law of development, as by the hand of God, is led on 
to new victories. Social questions are now uppermost in men’s 
minds as political questions absorbed the thought of the eighteenth 
century. Hereditary privilege has vanished. There is liberty 
of thought and expression. Every man has a right to vote, and 
still the golden age has notcome. Man holds the forces of nature 
in his hands; by their aid he has increased his wealth to an in- 
credible degree ; he has brought the ends of the earth together ; 
and still there are millions who are poor and wretched. What- 
ever our condition may be as contrasted with that of past ages, 
the world is still full of evil and discontent. For the first time 
in their history the Christian nations have created a philosophy 
of despair, so that it has become possible to doubt whether life 
itself be not a curse. What numberless patent remedies and 
panaceas for our troubles have not been blazoned forth! The 
alphabet was to be the key to the garden of Paradise; but the 
multitude have been taught to read and write, and only clamor 
the more vociferously that they perish in desert places and 
quagmires. 

Alcohol, it has been claimed, is the supreme evil, and yet the 
countless millions of Mohammedans and Buddhists are sober, 
but unspeakably wretched. And so each sect raises its cry 
affirming or denying, and in the confusion of tongues reason 
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grows bewildered. God is solemnly called the Supreme Tyrant, 
society a universal crime, property a boundless theft, and mar- 
riage the worst foe of love. All faiths seem tottering to the 
verge of shifting opinion, and in their frenzy many would hardly 
think it a loss if the earth itself were shattered. What is it, 
anyhow, but an ant-hill lost in space? 

Such notions as these find sporadic utterance here, but they 
do not represent the thought or sentiment of any considerable 
body of Americans. We are not theorists and dreamers, but 
workers, who are reasonably satisfied with our work. This 
country, it may be said without incurring the reproach of phi- 
listinism, is a blessed land; nowhere else are such opportunities 
offered to all men; nowhere else do such multitudes find it possi- 
ble to escape from ignorance, poverty, and the impotence of blind 
endeavor, into the pure light of free, orderly, and growing life ; 
nowhere else is there more general good-will and sympathy in 
spite of the mingling of heterogeneous nationalities and conflict- 
ing creeds. 

How quickly the angry passions of our Civil War have sunk 
to rest, however much demagogues have sought to keep them 
alive. No hatred can long flourish here. The poor do not hate 
the rich, and the rich as a body are not indifferent to the wants 
of the poor. Our wealthy men are the children of the poor, 
and their children or grandchildren will either perish utterly 
or go to work again with the laboring masses. Thus the money 
line, which is really the only line with us that separates class 
from class, is not a fixed boundary dividing hostile armies. 
We have, after all, but a sprinkling of very rich men, who 
have their uses, even when they are unintelligent and narrow- 
minded, or personally worthless. Capital is the army of a 
commercial age, and capitalists are necessary to undertake 
and carry on great enterprises; they fill the places of the 
captains of warlike ages. A railroad king may inflict finan- 
cial ruin upon individuals and be unjust to his employees, but 
he will develop the country and bring material blessings to 
thousands. Even stock-waterers and railway-wreckers probably 
do far more good than. harm to the general public. But the 
great capitalists, as I have said, are few, and in America pau- 
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perism is accidental. The people are neither paupers nor mill- 
ionaires, but workers, whose energy and thrift secure them a 
competence. Seven millions, seven hundred and fifty thousand 
of these are farmers, while only about half this number are engaged 
in manufacturing. Three-fourths of these farmers own the land 
they cultivate, and the general tendency is to diminish rather 
than to increase the size of farms. Our laborers, too, receive 
higher wages and live in greater plenty than those of any other 
country. The story of our material progress reads like a dream, 
and we, who are now living, see but the beginnings of this incom- 
prehensible work, and in many other respects our course is for- 
ward. Each generation begins the life-struggle from a higher 
plain. The multitudes who arrive here from Europe feel the 
quickening influence of our life, and their nobler faculties 
awaken. Thousands each year revisit their native lands and 
feel like strangers there, so thoroughly have they become imbued 
with the American spirit. They are not only satisfied with our 
political institutions, but find it difficult to imagine that they 
were ever able to bear the shackles and restraints of less liberal 
governments. If ours is the country of rich men, why do the 
poor, from the ends of the earth, flock to our shores? If capi- 
talists exercise here a tyrannic power, why do the oppressed of 
every land seek refuge with us? In truth, we occupy the fore- 
most position among the free nations of the world, and wherever 
political development is taking place it is in the direction in 
which we are leading. Our people either know this or feel it in- 
stinctively, and they really have no fears at all as to the fortune 
of the Republic. There is no other government which rests so 
completely upon the assent and approval of the governed, and 
this is the strongest foundation. Shall they who know and feel 
this grow alarmed because an anarchist has thrown a bomb into 
a squad of policemen? Or shall they have misgivings as to the 
future of democratic government because, now and then, here and 
there, in times of excitement mobs gather and deeds of violence 
are done? If such things can be a serious danger to the Repub- 
lic, our condition is indeed pitiable. What peculiar forms of 
fanaticism may develop in individual cases no one can foresee, 
but anarchical doctrines must die out here from lack of a suita- 
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ble environment. They have not sprung from our soil, but 
have been imported from social conditions wholly dissimilar to 
ours, and the masses of our laborers have as little sympathy with 
them as the wealthy classes have. The preaching of such doc- 
trines is undoubtedly criminal, and ought to be punished by law ; 
but our society must undergo radical changes before this fanati- 
cism can become a menace to our institutions, and whenever 
anarchists attempt to put their doctrines in practice, they will be 
dealt with as new communities in the far West deal with horse- 
thieves. Our political life lies in the supremacy of the law, and 
any party which attempts to defy its sovereign majesty will be 
mercilessly crushed ; for the supremacy of the law means in- 
ternal peace, the protection of life and property, and the free- 
dom of the individual, and it is precisely to secure these objects 
that our government exists. A fanaticism such as that of the 
anarchists can only grow and extend itself under an arbitrary 
and tyrannical power. Only the sense of the most terrible wrongs 
can create so unnatural and extreme a temper. The destructive 
tenets of the Nihilists and German Socialists are the correlatives 
of Siberian dungeons and military despotism; but they cannot 
become contagious here, because the food needed for the propa- 
gation of the germ is not supplied. The common sense of the 
people has not taken the outbreak in Chicago as seriously as a 
mere newspaper reader might be led to believe, although it must 
be confessed that we Americans still sadly lack repose and self- 
possession, and are easily startled by sensational alarms. Thirty 
years ago a few men created a panic by shouting that the Pope 
was about to invade the country, and now the report of the Chi- 
cago bomb, through the cannon mouth of the press, has filled 
multitudes with dread lest the foundations of the social fabric 
should be on the point of giving way. It is as though, when 
we read that a cyclone has swallowed a village, we should begin 
to tremble lest the whole country be swept into the air. Our 
national inexperience, our rawness, our headlong, unreflecting 
energy, expose us to quick reactions. We are easily elated and 
easily depressed. “It seems,” says Emerson, “as if history 
gave no account of any society in which despondency came so 
readily to heart as we see it and feel it in ours. Young men at 
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thirty lose all spring and vivacity, and if they fail in their first 
enterprise throw up the game.” 

Our labor troubles are of an altogether different and more 
serious nature than this scarecrow of anarchy and socialism. It 
is our mission to give larger liberty and fuller life, not to a 
privileged class but to the whole people. That the race should 
live for a few men is not tolerable from our point of view, and 
our destiny compels us to strive to bring about a social condition 
in which all men shall live for every man. Now the lot of the 
laborer is not here or anywhere what we know and feel it might 
be and ought to be. The laborers, who in proportion as their 
minds have been awakened, have become conscious of the hard- 
ships and limitations to which they are subject, feel this more 
keenly than any other class, and hence they have formed innu- 
merable organizations to protect their rights and promote their 
interests. It is utterly futile to make an outcry against these 
trades-unions and combinations of unions. They exist, and the 
ends for which they exist, in spite of incidental abuses connected 
with their working, are praiseworthy, and there is no power which 
can put them down. To attempt to resist or thwart the legitimate 
claims of working men, is to provoke a state of things which might 
become a serious menace to the prosperity of the country. The 
problem is complex, and to look for some easy, ready-made solution 
is idle. In virtue of a law which is inherent in human nature, 
the poor are bent upon getting rich, and the rich on growing 
richer. To get money, and as much money as possible, is the 
aim and end both of the employer and the employed, and hence 
there arises between them an inevitable conflict. The capitalist 
is ready to take advantage of every opportunity to lower wages, 
the workman of every opportunity to demand higher pay, and 
thus the almost irresistible tendency is to form themselves into 
opposing armies, whereas the only hope of a better state of 
things lies in their being friends. Labor creates capital, and 
capital gives labor a field to work in. But of what avail is a 
truth like this when there is question of controlling passions 
which are stronger than reason? High and vital principles 
must be kept in view, and above all, the question must be ex- 
amined without anger or partisan bias. We should not grow 
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weary of telling rich and poor that there are better things than 
money ; that the best things, as love, virtue, intelligence, cannot 
be bought; that he whose chief aim in life is to get money 
and its equivalents is an inferior sort of man; that the truest 
and the deepest contentment comes of the consciousness of right 
doing, and not of the knowledge that we have so many dollars ; 
and that with but little a true man may lead a not unworthy 
life, and escape the weariness and fears inherent in the possession 
of riches, which wean the heart from the heavenly fountains of 
admiration, hope and love. Truths like these to be effective 
must be taught by religion and literature, and we who find it im- 
possible to escape the commercial spirit, with its single standard 
of value, must look to these spiritual powers to give us ideals 
which may lift us above the flat wastes of materialism. They 
also alone can properly teach that beauty is useful, that admira- 
tion and reverence are essential to noble life, and that to rest in 
sin or ignorance is the sign of death. Let us also not cease to 
proclaim that neither God nor churches nor states will save the 
vicious and the idle from the consequences of their crime and 
folly ; that it is of the nature of right conduct and true work 
not only to bring success and sufficiency, but to give health, con- 
tentment, and strength as well. If the one good is money with 
what it will buy, then feuds and hatreds must be perpetual. Our 
wants are infinite, and if you take from man the ideals given by 
religion and literature, a hundred millions will leave him still a 
beggar. A false view of life is our radical defect. Our political 
problems always hinge on some money problem, our educational 
system looks primarily to the fitting men for money-getting, for 
our young inen even success means riches, and our very worship 
implies that the poor are unfit for the kingdom of heaven. Thus 
we lose sight of man and think only of money; increase our 
wealth, while faith and hope and love and intelligence diminish. 
We build great cities to be inhabited by little men, are keen to 
drive a bargain and slow to recognize a noble man. We have 
eyes for bank-notes, and move dumb and unraised beneath the 
starlit heavens. If it were possible that a great philosopher or 
poet should rise among us, some foreigner would have to point 
him out to us; but we know our own, our men of boundless 
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wealth, whom we envy and despise. So long as our whole 
national life-struggle continues to be carried on around this 
single point of finance, what hope is there of avoiding fatal con- 
flicts. The rich will worship their god Mammon alone, and the 
poor will plot and scheme to shatter the idol; and mechanical 
contrivances, such as arbitration boards and legislative enact- 
ments, will leave the root of the evil untouched. It is essential 
that we should know that the real and final test of a government, 
as of a religion, is the kind of man, and not the amount of 
money, it produces. We must return to the ideals of our fore- 
fathers, who preferred freedom, intelligence and strength to 
wealth, and who dedicated this land to higher manhood, and not 
to fatter mammonhood. Our politics, our literature, our whole 
national life, must be more concerned for man than for his 
money. Noone doubts the importance of the interests of trade; 
we all desire that our manufacturers should be able to compete 
with other nations in the markets of the world; but if the 
interests of trade and competition involve the degradation of 
millions of our fellow-citizens, we shall cry out that the Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath. The interests 
of the working man are primary; the interests of capital are 
secondary. If the trades-unions shall succeed in forcing poli- 
ticians to recognize that financial interests are not the only or 
principal human interests, they will have conferred a benefit 
upon the nation. Men, and not measures, are the first need of 
every society, and therefore all social schemes should look first 
to the forming of true men. But, in truth, only men create and 
educate men, and one of the delusions of the age is that this can 
be done by some sort of mechanical contrivance. Hence we 
look to legislation and government control to do what only vital 
forces can effect, and after the failure of each enactment some 
new scheme is tried, until law itself is in danger of falling into 
discredit. Better laws are desirable, but a true view of life is 
indispensable, and no state mechanism can properly take care of 
full-grown men and women who have not learned how to take 
care of themselves. The growing disposition to look to the gen- 
eral government for aid in every emergency is a symptom of 
disease; it is an outgrowth of habits and principles contrary to 
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the spirit of our institutions. The tendency of good govern- 
ment is to make government unnecessary, since it trains people 
to habits of industry, self-reliance, and order. The strong and 
energetic love freedom. A social state in which the whole life 
of the individual is absorbed and controlled by some external 
ruling power, can seem good only to the feeble and inactive ; and 
this is the aim of the modern Socialists, and their theories, which 
have sprung from false and exaggerated sentiment, or from lack 
of mental soundness and breadth of view, and are a menace to all 
that is most healthful and manly in human nature and Christian 
civilization. The end of society is not to secure to all men the 
highest possible amount of physical comfort and sensual enjoy- 
ment, but to give to all men the best possible opportunities of 
developing their physical, intellectual, moral, and sxsthetic en- 
dowments, and this is done by stimulating individual energy, 
and by leaving the highest prizes to be won by effort and struggle. 
Paternal government is, no doubt, best for children and slaves, 
but the nobler races have preferred freedom even to the tenderest 
care. 

There is in innumerable minds, who have a horror of the 
current socialistic doctrines, an unconscious leaning toward so- 
cialism, which is seen in the tendency to enlarge the powers of 
the state. The founders of the Republic held that the state 
should assume no authority over the individual, save such as is 
indispensable to the general welfare; and how far have we not 
departed from this wise and generous view ? 

The state has taken control of education, and thereby 
weakens one of the most essential and vital social forces—the 
sense of responsibility in parents. It has, in consequence, been 
led to exclude religious instruction from the process of educa- 
tion ; has, indeed, abandoned the work of education, and con- 
tented itself with some sort of mental training which sharpens 
the intellect but leaves the moral nature untouched and unraised. 
As a result, the young lose reverence, lose the power of discern- 
ing what is high and noble, and are only a more enlightened 
sort of barbarians. Had the state confined itself to encouraging 
and assisting the religious denominations to found and maintain 
schools, and to giving aid to private educational enterprises, it 
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would have acted in harmony with our theory of government, 
and we should be to-day a worthier, more religious and not less 
enlightened people; while, from an economic point of view, 
education would have been made vastly cheaper. In the same 
way the tendency is now to give the state control of public 
charities and works of reform, whereas the proper method to 
pursue is to have the state encourage and assist denominational 
and private beneficence. The recent labor agitations serve to 
show how naturally our thoughts turn to state socialism when- 
ever danger seems to threaten. If the state owned all railroads, 
it is claimed troubles such as have disturbed the peace and pros- 
perity of the country during the last few months would not 
occur. But in thus enlarging the functions of the government, 
we would double the number of its officials, and greatly increase 
the influence of professional politicians who, in various ways, 
are doing more than all other classes combined to bring dis- 
credit upon democratic institutions. They are the men who 
praise the people and betray their interests, who flatter the 
working-men and take the bribes of capitalists and wealthy cor- 
porations. They make possible the wholesale gambling, the 
stock-watering, the railway wrecking, the corruption of the ju- 
diciary and the legislature, which are in so many instances the 
agencies used in accumulating colossal fortunes. And the 
knowledge of this scandalous state of things, more than any other 
cause, favors the propagation of socialistic doctrines, and leads 
the people to hold the government in slight esteem, and to think 
there would be no great harm in taking from the money barons 
their ill-gotten goods. Thus the politicians are helping to un- 
dermine respect for law and belief in the sacredness of property. 
If there is no hope except in them, then there is no hope at all. 
Politicians work through majorities, whereas minorities shape 
the higher destinies of nations; and it is all important that we 
should learn that a man is not necessarily visionary, or weak 
in mind, because he does not run with the crowd. Gordon 
writes, in his “ Memoirs,” that the British Empire has been built 
up by adventurers, and not by the government. The principle 
involved in this fact lies at the root of our social faith. The 
blood which courses in our veins impels us to put our trust in 
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God and in our single might, and hence the normal tendency of 
our institutions is to increase the worth and influence of the 
individual, and to narrow the sphere and action of government. 
If we lose confidence in ourselves, and in every emergency 
look to the government for help, how shall we escape the slavish 
mind and coward heart? The greatest peril to be feared from 
labor organizations, is that the working-men will be led to put 
overmuch trust in these mechanical contrivances, and will cease 
to look to the vital sources of strength. When they have learned 
to confide their dearest interests to a trades-union, it will not be 
difficult to persuade them to surrender themselves, body and 
soul, to a socialistic state. Good government may secure free- 
dom and opportunity, but the effort, sobriety and intelligence of 
the individual can alone give worth and dignity to human life. 
Let political economists still insist upon their iron laws of wages, 
of supply and demand, but let us not lose our faith in free-will; 
for so long as we believe that there is an element of freedom in 
the individual, we shall feel that social evolution is not wholly 
fatal; and if much depends upon inexorable laws, much also de- 
pends upon the faith, hope, love, knowledge, pity and courage 
of man. Sympathy, the spirit of humanity, the Godward mind, 
have wrought the miracles which political economy cannot even 
explain. Having done much, not for ourselves alone but for all 
nations, let us keep a brave heart, and believe that where all men 
think and act, the common sense of most will prevail, and wis- 
dom, virtue and nobler manhood be the result. It is a religious 
duty to work for the good of this country, and it is not easy to 
imagine that any one can love God or man and hate America. 


J. L. SPALDING. 











CONFESSIONS OF AN EPISCOPALIAN. 


I was “to the manner born.” Well-nigh a quarter of a cent- 
ury’s ministry has been given to the Church which I still serve. 
I love that Church too well to needlessly expose her weak points 
to the curious gaze of unfriendly eyes. There are no disap- 
pointed ambitions to turn my ink to gall. If this article were to 
stand alone, it would not see the daylight. It is, however, to be 
the precursor of other papers, giving similar inside views of sis- 
ter churches. Frank confessions of the weaknesses of the dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical organizations may serve a very useful pur- 
pose in calling attention to those evils. The first step toward 
any good house-cleaning is to throw open the windows and let 
light and air in. Such action may argue more care for the 
premises than the most resolute barring of shutters. One may 
ask, Why not throw open the windows upon the inner court of 
the Church itself, rather than upon the outside world? My an- 
swer is, There are no windows opening inward through which a 
sufficiency of light can come. 

In the space allotted to me I will seek to suggest some of the 
defects of our system as touching worship, doctrine, and polity. 

I. The Jews in olden times were known as “the people of 
the Book.” Episcopalians are thus practically known as “ the peo- 
ple of the Prayer Book.” I yield to none in a reasonable admi- 
ration for that venerable formulary, as a thesaurus of devotional 
literature, as a pattern of liturgical art. One of the greatest serv- 
ices which the Episcopal Church renders to American Chris- 
tianity is its preservation of this noble heir-loom of all English- 
speaking Christians. But a use, certainly not that of Sarum or 
of York, such as has prevailed in our Church until of late, is 
only an abuse of this noble book. Here is a great Church seek- 
ing to minister to all classes of a cosmopolitan people with one 
inflexible cast-iron order of worship; thrusting upon “all sorts 
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and conditions of men” one form of expression of the infinitely 
varying needs and aspirations of the human soul; and then 
wondering that Methodists and Baptists sweep the field among 
certain classes, leaving it only here and there a forgotten sheaf to 
glean. There are three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
on every one of which, under all changing circumstances of life, 
there is one thing to be said—the Order for Daily Morning 
and Evening Prayer. The bibliolatry of the Prayer-book is 
best exemplified in a certain action of the highest council of our 
Church, which well deserves to be immortalized among the fol- 
lies of ecclesiasticism. At the time of the Chicago fire, our Gen- 
eral Convention was in session in Baltimore. In the midst of the 
session one day, a delegate from Illinois rose to read the telegram 
which he had just received announcing that the city was in danger 
of utter destruction from the flames. Naturally he moved that 
the Convention interrupt its business and proceed to prayer. 
Unfortunately, however, there chanced to be no Collect in the 
Prayer-book for a burning city. What, then, could be done? 
Extemporize a prayer? Perish the thought that, in order to 
bring down help for a city wrapped in flames, the sacred order 
of the Prayer-book should be disregarded! Still, some prayer 
must be offered. So these assembled dignitaries, representing 
the combined wisdom of the Church, went solemnly through the 
Litany, which prays for well-nigh everything except a burning 
city ; and then rose from their knees, feeling that, though Chi- 
cago might be burned to the ground, the majesty of the Prayer- 
book had been duly honored. 

IL. As far as the official standards are concerned, the doctri- 
nal position of the Episcopal Church is singularly free. Perhaps 
it is a ease of a Church building wiser than it knew; none the 
less it has thus builded. Unfortunately, public opinion among 
us is by no means as large-minded as are our standards. 

Our Church reminds one of a little boy who has come into 
possession of his father’s trousers, which he finds uncomfortably 
big for his legs, and which he proceeds to take up by tucks. 

Practically, we have our full share of narrowness and in- 
tolerance. In its ecclesiastical forms this littleness grows out of 
the saving doctrine of the Church—Apostolic Succession. I was 
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seriously asked, a few years ago, whether it was possible for a 
person to be saved outside of the Episcopal Church. A pres- 
byter, since elevated to the episcopate, expressed to one of my 
friends his deep concern about the soul of a near relative who 
had died out of the fold of the one true Church. Our Episco- 
pal Don Quixote, some years ago, levelled his lance against the 
other Churches of Protestant Christianity, as constituting a mass 
of what he was pleased to call “ inorganic piety.” 

The attitude of a considerable portion of our clergy concerning 
Biblical criticism has been rather scandalously displayed of late 
inthe East. The echoes of the panic-stricken cry which went up 
to the heavens over the voice of a certain presbyter in New York 
have not yet wholly died out from the memories of thought- 
ful men, who have been pondering the revelation thus made of 
our development in lucidity. That agitation made the fact clear 
that very many of our clergy practically knew nothing of the new 
criticism; which state of bliss, of course, did not deter these 
good brethren from duly anathematizing it. 

One of our wisest bishops was reported as advising a certain 
clerical brotherhood, whose members were bent upon sharpening 
their tomahawks for the scalp of their erring brother, to take up 
the study of the Bible afresh—my informant said, with a certain 
grim humor, thinly veiled behind his calm words of counsel, 
as though enjoying the chance of a side-thrust at the ignorance 
which was assuming to decide off-hand upon questions of scholar- 
ship. Our last General Convention contributed one of the richest 
scenes in ecclesiastical history. In the course of the discussion 
upon the Revised Lectionary, the chapter containing the story of 
Balaam’s ass came up for consideration, and some of the speeches 
then made in the highest body of our Church were enough to 
make the angels laugh behind their wings. Delegate after dele- 
gate rose to his feet in protest against the omission of this 
precious chapter. It seemed clear to a large portion of the 
assembled wisdom of our Church that the everlasting faith 
would be seriously endangered if Balaam’s ass were not allowed 
a chance to bray freely. “Sometimes an ass may speak more 
wisely than a man,” said one delegate; a conclusion which an 
outsider might suggest was amply justified by the vote which 
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followed, wherein, almost universally, the dioceses determined 
not to rob the Church of this edifying chapter of history. 

There are many factors working together to depress the 
intellectual life of our clergy. The genius of our organization 
is eminently practical. No other Church can show more assidu- 
ous labor in all practical philanthropies. The ambition of our 
clergy is to have working churches. Students have a poor 
chance under such a régime. The men who are driving this in- 
cessant mechanism of splendid charity, with a devotion before 
which I, for one, am ready to humble myself, may well be 
pardoned if they are behind-hand in their studies. None the 
less, the Church’s intellectual life suffers from this fine enthu- 
siasm. The exaltation of the service becomes practically a 
depreciation of the sermon. One hears on every hand the com- 
mon saying of good Churchmen: “0, we do not care much for the 
sermon, the service is quite sufficient for us!” The very length 
of the service crowds the sermon out of its legitimate position, 
and dwarfs it of necessity into a sermonette. The emphasis laid 
upon ritual tends to dispense with intellectual qualifications on 
the part of the ministry. Men are often attracted to our 
ministry because of the comparative ease with which success 
may be won, if so desired, upon a minimum of brain-waste. Our 
seminaries, up to within the last few years, have been almost 
wholly in the hands of one or the other of the two schools of 
thought which have a common bond of sympathy in their suspi- 
cion of the intellect in religion. In the leading seminary of our 
land a bright student ventured a few years ago to put to his pro- 
fessor, in the mildest form, a question concerning the verbal 
inspiration of some Old Testament story, upon which a thun- 
derous answer came back: “ Why, sir, if you begin to question 
the Old Testament, you will soon be going on to question the 
New Testament, and then what becomes of the faith?” Two 
men, personally known to me, were driven from a certain class 
in this seminary—the one returning to the vocation which he 
had left in order to take up the work of the ministry, and the 
other going over into the ranks of Unitarianism—both by the 
obscurantism which tyrannously dominated this institution of 
learning. Most.of our institutions use as text-books, in the de- 
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partment of Biblical Criticism, works which are as antiquated as 
a primer of the Ptolemaic astronomy. <A student whom I sent 
to an Eastern divinity school, finding that there was no provision 
in the curriculum for the study of Comparative Religion, and not- 
ing that the great university under whose shadow his school was 
standing offered a course of lectures upon this vitally important 
department, asked consent of the dean to attend this course of 
lectures. This permission was refused, on the ground that the 
school might be prejudiced in the eyes of the Church were it 
known that one of its students was attending such a course of 
lectures in a Unitarian institution. The president of the college 
which is the chief feeder of the largest seminary in our Church, 
himself owned to me that his institution made no provision for 
scientific study, on the ground that the clergy had nothing to do 
with science save to oppose it. 

Such facts need no comment. A Church where these things 
are possible need not wonder if many of its clergy are mentally 
backward, nor be surprised if a tyranny of public opinion is 
possible under which the large liberty of the Church's standards 
is often effectively neutralized. 

III. The polity of our Church is venerable with years, and 
has the halo of tradition around it, It goes without saying, 
therefore, that it must have solid merits, But institutions, like 
men, may gather weakness by the age which clothes them with 
dignity. I venture to lift my hand against the sacred ark of 
ecclesiasticism only so far as to point out to the true priests 
where it seems to be edging off from the center of gravity. 

It is not only in the notes of a sheep-fold that one may catch 
glimpses of a conception of the office of the bishop, which, if 
realized, would revolutionize society. Any one who has engaged 
in the practical social works of our age knows what a loud call 
there is for true overseers of the Church; men qualified to rouse 
and guide the energies of great dioceses, and lead their moral 
forces into the conflict with the legion forms of evil that are 
tyrannizing over earth, and thus “ organize victory ” for the cause 
of righteousness and temperance and purity. It has been the 
boast of our Church that she has organized her armies more 
thoroughly than most other churches have done. True, but at 
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the head of her hosts she places not a general but a secretary of 
a war department, not a strategist but a master of red tape, not a 
Grant but a Halleck. I am not referring to individual bishops, 
but to the idea of the bishopric, as our Church realizes it. Is 
her ideal that of a man freed from the petty routine of adminis- 
tration in order that he may devise large schemes and execute 
them, that he may map a campaign and push it through to 
victory? Far from it. We have made of our bishops confirm. 
ing machines—men whose time is chiefly occupied in going from 
parish to parish to perform a beautiful rite, which in their hands 
grows stale and unimpressive by virtue of endless repetition ; so 
that when a pastor has trained a class for confirmation, he sighs 
that this crowning rite of the young soul’s life is to be perfune- 
torily administered, by a tired bishop who knows nothing of the 
class individually, when it might be filled full of the feeling 
which is developed between the pastor and his spiritual children. 
What can a man do in making a service impressive who has 
repeated that very service several times in a day, through seven 
days in the week? What time and strength are left him for the 
true duties of a bishop? And in such perfunctory tasks do we 
waste the time and energies of the men whom we choose osten- 
sibly as the generals of our armies. Need we wonder that instead 
of organized campaigns we have desultory bushwhacking? We 
do not count confirmation as a sacrament, and no one dreams of 
assigning to it such mystic powers as call for the supreme grace 
of Episcopal hands, yet to the tradition of the Church we sacrifice 
the splendid possibilities of leadership which now mock us in 
our routine-wearied bishops. 

Our episcopate has for many years been degraded by the 
strength of party feeling in the Church. It is the glory of the 
Episcopal Church that she is comprehensive enough to shelter 
widely differing schools of thought. It has been her shame 
that these schools of thought have tended to become parties, 
carrying on an internecine war which was fatal to the develop- 
ment of her best life. It has become a well-nigh foregone con- 
clusion in the national conventions of our great parties that no 
true leader can be nominated for the Presidency. The rivalry of 


cliques within either party has sufficed to kill off each great can- 
30 
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didate and leave the field clear for some “ dark horse.” Precisely 
the same experience has been witnessed, again and again, in our 
diocesan conventions. Until the last few years we had ceased 
to expect that our greatest men could win our highest offices. 
Each party used to bring forward a true leader, and, after wearying 
ballots, some comparatively unknown man would be put up as a 
compromise candidate, his chief merit being that he had been 
too negative to excite the animosity of either side. He was sure 
of election. A presbyter who has had signal opportunities of 
gauging the caliber of the Episcopal bench remarked in my hear- 
ing a number of years ago: “In almost every diocese where 
there has been an election of a bishop during the ten years past, 
the new bishop has been inferior mentally to his predecessor.” 
He could not speak thus of the latest decade. The leading 
diocese of the land has lately given a signal illustration of our 
new departure, in the election to its assistant bishopric of the one 
man in the Church who would have found the place by a process 
of natural selection; and the second diocese of the land has 
within a few weeks nobly imitated this example by honoring 
itself with the choice of our greatest man. 

The office of the episcopate is being degraded among us by the 
obtrusion of the money qualification. It is natural enough that 
dioceses should like to get a man, otherwise fitted for the posi- 
tion, who has also the useful qualification of a good bank 
account; but it is quite as natural also that when men’s eyes are 
turned upon the pocket of the candidate this serviceable append- 
age should swell into disproportionate size in the vision of the 
electors. It has come about, therefore, unconsciously, let us 
hope, that our dioceses have increasingly been drawn to a con- 
sideration of the assets of an eligible presbyter, until few men 
have the hardihood to hope for an elevation to the episcopate 
who have not first made to themselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. Our latest bishop-elect, at the time of writing 
this paper, has just received his introduction to the Church in 
the columns of the “Churchman;” in reading which one is pain- 
fully struck with the difficulty that the writer seemed to have 
had in describing this excellent presbyter in terms which would 


account for his elevation. The cat seems to show its head out 
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of the bag in the clause, which might readily be passed unnoticed: 
“He is a man of large means.” Better far now than stores of 
grace for an ambitious presbyter is a rich wife. A witty parson 
suggested at the time of the latest Convention that in the proposed 
“enrichment” of the Prayer-book (the suggestion would have 
come in very pertinently under this title), “the Form of Ordain- 
ing or Consecrating a Bishop” should be amended by the intro- 
duction of an additional question and answer to this effect: 
“ The Presiding Bishop. Have you satisfied yourself that you 
are financially qualified for the office and work of a bishop?” 

Answer. “I think so, my father-in-law being my helper.” 

The aristocratic tendencies which are the heritage of our 
Church tend to leaven, unwholesomely, our episcopate. Our 
presbyters very often toady to their bishops, who are none too 
coy towards this adulation. A visit to England is apt to com- 
plete the turning of the episcopal head, and the episcopal body 
comes back to this democratic land in the full glory of a cock- 
aded hat and apron and knee-breeches, after the fashion of his 
lordship of London. In one of our cathedrals an American 
bishop turns a presbyter into an ecclesiastical flunkey, and has 
this member of the “inferior clergy” go before him from his 
throne to the pulpit, carrying his episcopal staff. Seeing which 
things, one does not wonder at the remark of a learned presbyter : 
“Tf I was asked to name the strongest argument against the 
divine nature of the episcopate, I should refer to the effect of 
the office upon the men who fill it.” 

If there are such factors working unfavorably upon the epis- 
copate, it need surprise no one if the episcopate itself is, in some 
respects, reacting injuriously upon the Church. 

Worse far than any of the minor mischiefs of our episcopal 
administration, on which there is not time to dwell, are the 
graver dangers attending the attempt to combine a patriarchal 
despotism with a constitutional government. Personal rule is 
always open to the danger of becoming misrule. Under a con- 
stitutional government justice can generally be secured, but un- 
der a patriarchal despotism liberty depends very much upon 
the patriarch. We try to combine these systems, and get some 
of the good and evil of each. Seeing what scandals have arisen 
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in other churches through ecclesiastical trials, it was very natu- 
ral that our Church, having so convenient a paternal government 
ready at hand, should throw upon it much which otherwise would 
have been left to constitutional courts. The Church at large is 
often thus saved great trouble, but the individual clergy as often 
suffer great wrongs, while the deepest interests of the Church are 
injured. It is wise to trust big men with much latitude of ad- 
ministration in state or church, but history shows too clearly that 
smaller men need to be hedged round with the most stringent 
provisions of law, lest they become petty despots. A “godly 
admonition” is a very convenient form for repressing diaconal 
exuberance and for drawing the rein upon over-mettlesome pres- 
byters, but so tight a rein may be thus drawn that the Church’s 
progress shall be slowed up to a snail’s pace. Snuffers may 
keep the light burning clearly; they may also put the light out. 
The practical working of such a system might be suspected from 
without ; it is painfully experienced within. Let a presbyter 
start the watch-dogs of the Church, always ready to scent heresy, 
barking on his trail, and the peculiar and exquisite adaptability 
of a “godly admonition” is displayed. To bring a heretic to 


trial is certain to make an open scandal, to stir up the hottest 
blood of the Church, to expose it to the alternatives of seeming to 


repress liberty of thought, or of seeming to sanction doctrinal 
laxity. How convenient to have an official who can quietly sit 
down upon the venturesome presbyter and stifle his voice, with- 
out attracting the notice of the ubiquitous reporters! What a 
delightful solution of the problem! He who has ears to hear 
will not fail to catch ominous whispers of the assiduity with 
which this episcopal weapon is used for the hushing of convic- 
tions and the silencing of speech. It has thus come to pass in 
our Church that while the utmost liberty of prophesying is per- 
missible under law, there is just as much actual liberty in any 
diocese as the bishop sees fit to allow, or as the tyranny of pub- 
lic opinion permits him to allow. 

It is within the legal power of a bishop to keep a man out of 
the ministry because of his own intellectual incapacity to under- 
stand that man’s thought. In one of the leading dioceses of our 
land, a diocese which fully as much as any other represents the 
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culture of our Church, holy orders were peremptorily denied to 
a young man because he had been needlessly frank when under 
examination, in stating the philosophy of his theology. The 
bishop advised him to withdraw his application for orders, assur- 
ing him that he could never be presented for ordination. An- 
other bishop wrote, asking that the young man might be trans- 
ferred to his jurisdiction, proposing to admit him at once to 
orders. It was not, however, enough for this stalwart episcopal 
defender of the faith that he had rejected such a “ neologian,” but 
he must needs deny to him the liberty of seeking a chance of or- 
dination anywhere else, and to his fellow bishop and all the bench 
of bishops the right of passing judgment upon the matter. The 
only way in which my friend secured an entrance into our min- 
istry was by moving West, and renewing again the tedious pro- 
bation of candidateship in another diocese where, when he came 
up for examination, he had learned enough of the wisdom of the 
serpent not to offer gratuitous philosophy to the episcopal mind. 

It is the old story of the Christian Church. The episcopate 
has always been the great barrier to intellectual progress. It has 
supplied the needful factor of conservatism in Christianity, and 
the supply has been in excess of the demand. Brakes are need- 
ful, but if the train is to get anywhere it is not well that the 
brakes should be more powerful than the driving-wheels. 

In our polity there is nothing more scandalous than the state 
of our judicial system. What this is, a recent case, which is 
likely to become a cause célébre, will best illustrate. A cultivated, 
scholarly presbyter, of high standing in the Church at large, hav- 
ing such a striking presence as would make it preposterous for 
him to do anything “on the sly,” took a carriage in a Western 
city, one evening, and visited several houses of ill-fame in search 
of a female relative who had gone astray. A certain reporter, 
untroubled with a character, recognized him, and saw the mate- 
rial for a first-class sensation, which was duly blazoned forth. 
This presbyter had incurred the suspicion of “the unco guid,” 
by reason of his liberal views, and meaner motives were enlisted 
against him in high quarters. His vestry carefully investigated 
the report, and so satisfied the parish, which included some of 
the leading men of the State, as to his innocence, that it has 
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stood devotedly by him through the trial that followed. The 
nature of that trial will be sufficiently indicated by a few unvar- 
nished facts. Of the eleven witnesses for the prosecution, eight 
testified positively to the innocence of the accused ; some having 
seen him repeatedly, and others having been with him constantly, 
during the term in which he was charged with his offenses; 
while of the other three, no one, save the reporter referred to, 
testified to anything beyond impressions. This reporter, on 
whom everything turned, was shown up by numerous affidavits 
as a forger, an embezzler, a fugitive from justice, who had been 
sailing under various aliases; and, on discovering that he was 
found out, he slipped the town without venturing to rest over- 
night. The accused was condemned by a vote of three to two; 
one member of the court stating through the press afterwards 
that the verdict had been reached, not on the evidence submit- 
ted, but on the suspicion that certain other expected evidence 
had been spirited away. The clergyman who had been induced 
to act as prosecutor avowed publicly his belief in the innocence 
of the accused, putting himself on record as “ protesting against 
the finding of the so-called ecclesiastical court in the mock trial.” 
The bishop, who let his sympathy with the prosecution find open 
manifestation, allowed private individuals to examine the official 
records of the case, and garbled extracts were thus given to the 
public, while the accused presbyter three times asked for a cer- 
tified copy at his own cost, in vain. And from such a “mock 
trial” there is no appeal in our Church to any higher court! Is 
it any wonder that one of our leading presbyters, a learned canon- 
ist, should withdraw from the active ministry of a Church which 
thus caricatures justice? 

Such are some of the confessions which an Episcopalian has 
to make. I have sought to “set down naught in malice,” but 
to speak in entire frankness concerning these grave and scan- 
dalous defects of our Church ; not surely from any love of expos- 
ing her sores, but only in the hope that laying bare these sores 
may aid in leading to their cure. She has ample vital force to 
purge her system of all impurities and to grow out in beautiful 
vigor towards the fullness of her noble form. 
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In no previous age has there been such an enormous expen- 
diture for popular education as in our own. The school prop- 
erty of the United States has cost $200,000,000, and we pay over 
$100,000,000 a year for teachers. England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, show a like outlay, while elsewhere in America and 
Europe the efforts in the same direction are only in a less 
degree. In extent and energy, the movement for popular edu- 
cation at the present day dwarfs those of all preceding time. It 
is a striking fact, which all must have noted, that this move- 
ment seeks to sever itself more and more from all religious 
guidance. The efforts to secularize our education have grown 
with our efforts to extend it, until it may be questioned which 
of these now have the larger force and volume. This procedure 
has continued long enough, and on a scale sufficiently large, to 
warrant us in attempting to draw instruction from its results. 
Has it met our expectations ? 
it seeks in this way? 


Is society gaining the good which 


The darkest figures in our last census are not those relating 
to illiteracy. In 1850 the ratio of the insane in our popula- 
tion was one to 1,486; in 1860 it was one to 1,306; in 1870 
it was one to 1,080; and in 1880 it was one to 549. In 1850 
the ratio of idiotic persons among us was one to 1,469; in 
1880 it was one to 656. In 1850 one out of every 2,365 of 
our population was a deaf mute; in 1880 the proportion was 
one out of 1,197. Thirty years ago our census reported one 
out of 2,367 as blind; while our last census reports one out of 
1,038. These differences cannot be wholly due to the difference 
of accuracy in our census reports, for they have their parallel 
elsewhere, The increase of insanity during the present century 
has been steady, large and universal in the civilized world, and 
has been exactly proportioned to the growth of what we have 
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called our civilization. In England and Wales the idiotic and 
insane have well-nigh doubled in the last twenty years. The 
ratio of insanity among the Scandinavians—among whom educa- 
tion may be said to be universal—is three and four-tenths to 
1,000; among the Germans it is three to 1,000, but among the 
less educated Romanic peoples it is one to 1,000; while among 
the uncultured Sclavonic races it is only six-tenths to 1,000. 

Similar figures might be given in relation to crime, and vice, 
and pauperism, and divorce, and illegitimacy, and vagrancy, 
and suicide. That these are on the increase in our best-edu- 
cated States will hardly be doubted by persons well informed. 
While there is an easy liability to error in making sweeping so- 
cial deductions from social statistics, and while one needs great 
caution in using such figures as I have cited, their general drift 
is supported by other and wider facts. The two institutions 
upon which the very existence of society depends are property 
and the family, but there has certainly never been such a war 
against these as in this enlightened nineteenth century, and no- 
where i; the struggle carried forward with such fierce animosity 
as in the cities and States most conspicuous for their culture. 
The leaders in this war, the men who are aiming their weapons 
most ri entlessly at the very heart of society, are among the 
ripest fruits of that culture by which society is, nevertheless, 
seeking its salvation. Some of them are choice products of our 
universities. 

Whether all this is properly the result of our present educa- 
tional methods need not now be argued. It is enough to note 
that the education to which we are giving such prodigious en- 
ergy, instead of destroying the real perils of society, does not even 
diminish these, but suffers them to increase enormously. It is 
a grave question whether by this procedure we are not lighting 
the torch of the incendiary rather than that of the guide. 

~ It is not the illiteracy of any people, but their immorality, it 
is not their knowledge but their virtue, on which either their 
destruction or their salvation hinges—a familiar truth, needing, 
nevertheless, constant reiteration. But the morality of a people 
is not secured by teaching them moral precepts. Men are not 
made virtuous by instruction in virtue. Whatever be its ex- 
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planation, the fact will not be doubted that no moral renovation 
of society has ever been accomplished by the teaching of morality, 
however pure. The introduction, therefore, of moral instruction 
in our schools to any extent, if it go no farther than the teaching 
of moral precepts, will give neither quickening nor culture to the 
moral life. “To act justly and wisely,” said Plato, “ you must act 
according to the will of God.” In the actual condition of men, 
religious considerations are their indispensable motive to virtue. 
Even if it should be claimed—though I do not think it could be 
successfully proven—that certain individuals are moral without 
any religious constraint, this would never be affirmed of the masses 
of mankind. Without a question, the great moral reformations 
of society have been wrought by religion. A religious quickening 
furnishes the actually efficient moral inspiration to any people. 
The reason why ethical teaching of any sort, if it be only ethical, 
never has and never can move men to virtue, is that nothing ever 
moves man’s will but a will, either his own will in its pure and 
free self-determination, or another man’s will brought to bear in 
personal influence upon him, or God’s will as a supreme sovereign, 
requiring a personal obedience to His personal commands. Men 
are not governed, no man is, nor any child, by their understandings. 
Personal power is the only power over human conduct, and God’s 
personal supremacy, a divine command and a divine sanction, 
must be added to the moral precept in order to give it the con- 
straining force needful to a moral life. The words of Kant are 
ever weighty when he tells us: “ Without a God, and without a 
world invisible to us now but hoped for, the glorious ideas of 
ethics may indeed be objects of approbation and admiration, but 
cannot be the springs of purpose and action.” A false religion 
will be found more conducive to virtue than no religion. With- 
out inquiring as to what might or might not be true in respect 
of the moral life. in any given instance of a cultivated or an 
uncultivated atheist or irreligious man, there need be no hesitation 
in affirming, either from the facts of human nature or of history, 
that an atheistic people, a people without religion, if such could 
be, could not have even virtue enough to maintain themselves as 
a people. - 

It is therefore so evident that it may almost be called self- 
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evident, that the religious instruction of a people is indispensable, 
I will not say to their welfare, but to their very existence. 

But who shall give this instruction? Can we properly leave 
it to the family? Are parents even in Christian families all 
adequate for such an undertaking? Have they the time for it? 
Have they the talents for it? In other matters they need to 
provide other teachers for their children, and it may fairly be 
said that if, at the present day, the children of Christian parents 
were left with no other religious instruction than their parents 
can give, they would be left lamentably lacking. I do not speak 
of exceptions, but of the rule. But what of unchristian families, 
of the multitude of homes where neither piety nor virtue can be 
found? Granted that it is a duty for parents, for every parent, 
to provide religious instruction for their children, yet what if 
this duty is not done, as is the case, and ever will be, in the 
multitudes of families from which come the children who are to 
make up the bulk of our population? The family will not 
provide the religious instruction needed, and indeed cannot do 
it. Shall we expect it then from the Church? But the Church 
is confessedly not doing this work, and, unless you give it the 
ubiquity and the power of the state, the Church neither will nor 
can do it. 

But if other agencies could perform it, the undertaking is of 
such transcendent importance to the state, is so truly the one 
work upon which the very salvation of society depends, that the 
state cannot afford to leave it in any other hands than its own. 
The state must provide for the religious instruction of its popu- 
lation, if that instruction is to be widely given; and it ought to 
provide for it on precisely the same grounds that it provides for 
any other instruction. Why does the state teach grammar, arith- 
metic, geography ? Of course, only to make better citizens. But 
a better grammarian, a better arithmetician, a better geographer is 
not, as such, a better citizen. He has not taken one step toward 
becoming so, if these are the only paths along which he has 
been conducted. He is the better citizen only as he is the better 
man, and he is the better man only as he is the more loyal to 
truth and duty; in other words, only as he is the more obedient 
to God. If there be any means by which this obedience can be 
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secured, it ought not to be a question whether it is in the province 
of the state to employ them. If the religious life of any people 
is essential to their continued existence as a people, surely the 
state is not outside of its sphere in attending itself to so grave a 
concern. 7 

If it should be said that religion is a matter of the heart, 
and therefore the state, unable to inculcate it, should leave it 
alone, the same might be said with equal pertinence in regard to 
learning. A child does not learn till he has set his heart upon it, 
till he has directed his will toward it; and in wisely selecting our 
teachers, either in letters or in science, we look first of all not 
to their learning, but to their large-heartedness; we are not satis- 
fied with our teachers till we find that beyond their own knowl- 
edge they have the power also of inspiring their pupils with a 
desire to know. It is not easy to see why the same care might 
not be exercised where religion is to be taught. 

Undoubtedly, if the state should enter upon the work of re- 
ligious instruction, the conscience of some of its subjects might 
be invaded; but while no wise man will treat the conscientious 
convictions of any person lightly, no wise government will let 
the conscience of its subjects control its public policy. This 
would be the abdication of government. A state might thus 
be estopped from ever going to war, from all levies of taxes for 
the support of its army and navy, from all police regulations, and 
indeed from punishment of every sort, for conscientious scruples 
can be easily found against all these. Is it an injustice to tax 
the Quaker for the military and naval defenses by which the 
country is preserved from invasion, conscientiously opposed 
though he be to war and all its machinery ; and is it any more of 
an injustice to tax an irreligious person for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people, by which alone their existence is to be main- 
tained? Moreover, if the question of conscience is to come in 
here, why is not the conscience of the man who requires religious 
instruction for his children quite as important for the state to 
conserve as the conscience of the man who rejects it? One says 
that if either is compelled to yield, it is despotism; but surely, 
if both are to be held, it is anarchy. The truth is, this question 
of conscience has no relevancy to the matter before us. We 
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delude ourselves when we bring it forward. It is one of those 
idols of the theater, as Bacon terms them, “ which have got into 
the human mind from the perverted laws of demonstration,” 
which we have received as stage plays are received, where per- 
sonages dressed up in fictitious garbs are made to seem real, 
when there is no reality to them. 

~~ Religion is not an end to the state. It is simply a means 
to the advancement of the state, and is to be used like any other 
means. To the individual person the sole question about a relig- 
ion is whether it is true, but the state only inquires whether it 
is adapted to the end at which the state is aiming. From this 
point of view the state is equally preserved from religious in- 
difference and religious intolerance. What kind of a religion 
it should employ, and how far it should carry religious instruc- 
tion in its schools, is a grave question of statesmanship, respecting 
which governments may very easily make mistakes, very grave 
mistakes. But governmental errors abound in other matters. 
It would be easy to cite from our own and from other governments 
copious examples of these—mistakes very difficult to rectify, 
and for whose mischief it is impossible to atone. Sometimes 
long and laborious processes are necessary to reverse these ; but 
we do not therefore set governments aside, nor exclude difficult 
matters from the proper functions of government; nor do we 
hesitate at all in our conviction that all governmental mistakes 
may and must be remedied, in a free state by reform, and under 
a tyranny by revolution. But the greatest mistake any govern- 
ment is likely to commit respecting religious instruction is to 
have none. Any faith for a people is better than no faith. 
What faith shall be employed, and in what way, are points 
respecting which wise statesmanship will direct as it does in 
other matters, and wise statesmanship will keep in view here as 
elsewhere the maxim, de minimis non curat lex. 

A system of religious doctrine, if it were nothing more, would 
be as inapt as a system of moral precepts to secure the inspira- 
tion to virtue, so indispensable to a commonwealth. But the 
life of Jesus Christ has shown itself abundantly able to do this. 
Why, then, should it not be brought in closest contact with our 
life, and our children be kept continually under its quicken- 
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ing inspiration? The life of Jesus Christ has proved itself the 
life of men, and is sufficient to lift human life everywhere to 
love and duty. Why should it not enter into all our processes 
of education? Is there any reason why we should teach the life 
of Julius Cesar in our schools, and should not teach the life of 
Jesus Christ? Which is the grander character of the two? 
Which is the more potent factor in the history of the world? 
We do not depreciate the Roman ruler, nor overlook his vast 
significance, in saying that it is not he but the Gallilean peas- 
ant who is aetually transforming the condition of the world. 
Why, then, should not Christ’s history be taught, not simply in 
Christian families and the Christian Church, but in unchristian 
families in the unchristian world as well? Why should not a 
wise statesman, who sees what the story of His life has actually 
done in dispelling darkness, in relieving sorrow, in removing sin, 
take advantage of it, and use it in the largest measure? We 
have its authentic records. Modern criticism has established 
these, and the general historical accuracy of the gospels, however 
they may be still criticised in detail, is no longer doubted by 
intelligent persons. The life of Jesus Christ is, to say the least, 
no less authentically recorded for us than the life of Julius 
Cesar. Why, then, on any consideration, are not the gospels as 
proper a text-book in our schools as are Ceesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries ?” 
And if the teacher of the latter is to know them; if we make 
thorough scrutiny respecting a teacher’s qualifications for his 
task in other things, why not also here? If he does not, in the 
light of modern criticism, know that the story of the gospels is 
in the main true, he is ignorant; or if, knowing its truth, he 
would hide it, he is false; and, in either case, not fit to teach. 
“The fundamentals of religion” are in the four gospels, and 
the quickening germ of all morality is there. “It is the glory 
of the gospels,” said Vinet, “not that they furnish to us a new 
morality, but that they give us a power to practice the old.” 
Hence I say that the state should provide for instruction in 
the gospels, for its own preservation. If the conscience of its 
subjects approve, well; if not, the state will be cautious, but 
courageous also, and, if it is wise, it will not falter. 
JuLius H. SEELYE. 
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No man who loves men, and who observes criminals closely, 
can fail to recognize the depressing blight that falls on them from 
their very friendlessness. That they have deserved the enmity 
of society does not in the least mitigate the Joneliness that comes 
to them through their complete ostracism by society. They are 
too often regarded as a race apart, with all sinful impulses in- 
tensified, and all good motives dead within them. Their accept- 
ance of this situation is forced upon them, and no matter how 
earnestly they may strive to reform, the social ban is only lifted 
in the most exceptional cases. When a noted criminal was told 
to trust in God to aid him in his reformation, he asked : “Do you 
think He would trust me? No honest man ever trusted me, and 
the best men have been most reluctant to trust me.” A thief 
once said to me: “ When a man once gets crooked he has got 
to be crooked always; honest people hate me for being a thief, 
and they won't give me a chance to be an honest man.” Not 
once, but a score of times, I have had men say to me: “ For 
God’s sake, why did the State let go of me? I have no chance 
to be honest out of prison ; I must either starve or steal.” And 
when such a man gets hungry and desperate he generally dces 
steal, and goes back to prison. It is not within the intention of 
this article to point out how this state of things might be some- 
what remedied by changes in our penal system, but simply to 
make a plea for the criminal, on the ground that he is not given 
a fair chance by society when he earnestly wishes to reform. 

There are many criminals who do reform, notwithstanding 
the difficulties that beset them, and their struggles, however they 
may be regarded by men, often show a degree of heroism that 
must send joy to the angels of God. 

One of the most remarkable cases of this kind that I ever 
knew was that of “John Loughbridge,” the alias of a man who 
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served a long term in one of our State-prisons for an assault 
committed when he was drunk. This man was the son of a well- 
known physician. His early home had been made wretched by 
a step-mother who hated him. He was driven out into the world, 
and became a “ tough” and a member of a “gang.” He was a 
hard drinker, got into a fight about a woman, and was sent to 
prison. He came out of prison with the honest intention of liv- 
ing a reputable life. He sought work and found it in a stable. 
A so-called detective recognized him as a “prison bird,” and 
blackmailed him for half his wages weekly, on the threat of mak- 
ing known his past life to his employer. He could not live on 
the sum that was left to him, and was forced to leave his place. 
After spending six weeks in searching for work, he came to the 
office of the Prison Association for help. It was mid-winter; 
his feet were bare ; his ragged coat was pinned and buttoned up to 
his throat to hide the want of a shirt; he was pale with hunger. 
Under favorable circumstances he would have been a man of 
more than ordinary strength, but he was so weak that he almost 
fell into a chair when he entered the office. We asked him what 
he wanted. He replied: 

‘‘T want work, and I only want work.” 

‘‘ Well, suppose you don’t get it?” 

“In that case ’m going to die,” he replied; “ but I’m going 
to die honest. I've made too long a fight to give up now.” 

We asked what trade he had learned in prison. He had 
learned moulding. He had once, since he came out, found a 
few days’ work in a factory, and though he had given perfect 
satisfaction to his employer, it had become known that he was an 
ex-convict, and the honest men who were his fellow-workmen 
had, to use his own expression, “run him out of the shop.” Said 
he: “I went around the corner of the building and sat down on 
the curb-stone and cried like a baby; so much like a baby that 
I was ashamed of myself.” After that he got odd jobs—putting 
in coal, and later on shoveling snow; but after the winter coal 
was mostly in, and after a long stretch of fine weather, he was 
forced to eat his shovel by turning it into bread. “Talk about 
Arctic voyagers,” he said, “‘ why I’ve been through it all right 
here in New York, freezing and starving and hopelessness and 
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all.” After a little time, work was found for this man, and he 
acquitted himself well. But he was harassed by old associates, 
by men whom he had known in prison. Months went on, 
and his life was a burden to him. His wife, a worthless woman 
who was in prison at the time of his release, came out, and by 
her vicious habits added to his misery. He has come to my 


house at two in the morning, driven out of his room by the vio- 
lence of the woman whom he was trying to support. He lost job 
after job because it became known that he had been in prison. 
For two years he fought the battle, and then he took his own way 
down into the valley of the shadow of death. I received the 
news of his death just as I had been telling his story in a public 
meeting; the telegram simply said : “‘ John Loughbridge has shot 
himself.” The forces of Christian society bad been too much for 
this poor prodigal, who “came to himself” to find a garment of 
shame prepared for him; and who, finding no place for himself in 
this world, preferred the chances of suicide to the certainties 
of an embittered existence. 

This is not an exceptional case. I have known of other ex- 
convicts who starved rather than steal, who have for months 
suffered from want and from the diseases produced by want 
rather than go back to vicious courses. But there are criminals 
and criminals. The man who has started out in life with an 
intention of being a burglar or counterfeiter, and has trained 
himself for these “ professions,” rarely ceases to follow them, un- 
less, perchance, he makes a fortune, and retires after the fashion 
of honest and prosperous tradesmen. It is safe to say that not 
one in twenty of the professional criminals who come out of our 
State-prisons have any very strong determination to reform. 
They have generally calculated carefully the chances of pun- 
ishment attaching to their career, have fitted themselves for 
their profession by study and practice, and have long ago hard- 
ened themselves against any moral scruples that may have 
arisen in the early years of criminal life. For such as these 
there is very little hope of reformation through any or- 
dinary influences. But, fortunately, our criminal class is not 
largely made up of professional criminals. Certainly not one- 
fifth of the inmates of our prisons have started out with the de- 
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liberate intention of leading a criminal life. They are generally 
persons of low moral perceptions, small will-power, quick pas- 
sions, or victims of intemperance, either in their own or a past 
generation. For all these there is a large hope, when the day 
shall come that their individual cases shall be studied, and the 
attempt judiciously made to build them up where they are mor- 
ally weak. This is impossible under our present penal system, 
with its atrocious county jails, in which there is no effort what- 
ever made by the authorities to elevate the moral tone of the 
prisoners ; with its county penitentiaries, generally under political 
management of the narrowest partisan order; and with its State- 
prisons, in which are generally crowded two or three times too 
many prisoners, and in which, in most cases, the motive idea is 
not reformation, but pecuniary profit. Thus, much of the work 
of moral development that should be done in prison as a part 
of the penal system of the State, is left to be done by individ- 
uals and by other voluntary agencies outside the prison. In 
several of the States, work is being done by prison associations 
which unquestionably ought to be done by the State itself. It 
would not, I think, be difficult to show that through the efforts 
of individuals like Michael Dunn and Jerry McAuley, and of 
institutions such as they build up, and of organizations such as 
the Prison Association of New York, more men have been saved 
to society than through the influences of the penal institutions 
belonging to the State. All good work, through such agencies 
as I have named, is done by individual treatment; not by sepa- 
ration of the criminal from the better part of society, but by 
studying him as a criminal and treating him as a man, while he 
still remains among men. 

The search for some germ of goodness, some slumbering spark 
of the divine fire in the heart, for some good motive that can be 
worked upon to build up a good man out of a bad one, is 
absorbingly interesting. I believe that with the vision that 
God furnishes to all honest searchers, the discovery can be 
made in most cases; only there must be patient waiting, and a 
determination, in God’s name and for humanity’s sake, to find 
what is looked for. No man need hope for good results in any 


effort to deal with criminals, whether they be in prison or out of 
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it, who does not believe that in every man there is a possibility 
of goodness. Any man who has dealt with criminals will admit 
that he has frequently been surprised by a development of such 
possibilities into the very satisfactory reality of honest, upright, 
self-respecting life. For the sake of my argument I may be al- 
lowed perhaps to relate some of the cases that have occurred 
under my own observation. Those which my late colleague, 
Mr. Stephen Cutter, could have described were infinitely more 
numerous than have occurred in my shorter experience; but I 
am sure that he would have confirmed the principle indicated 
in the following instances, namely, that if the heart is touched, 
the most promising way to reformation has been found, and that 
all genuine reformation must begin or end with a new impulse 
in the heart. 

It often happens, too, that a person criminally inclined only 
needs to get a right view of himselfto bring about his reforma- 
tion. Here is a boy, seventeen years of age, who has read so 
many dime novels, so much of the fiction of the Plains, that 
his heated imagination has made him believe himself fitted 
with all the violent qualities that go to make a successful cow- 
boy and Indian fighter. He, indeed, has tried the experiment 
of being an actual cowboy, run away to the South-west, learned 
to drink whisky, to herd cattle, to make his talk a blaze of 
blasphemy, to throttle all the tender emotions, and to despise the 
decencies of polite society. But these accomplishments were not 
exceptional enough among the cowboys to attract much atten- 
tion, and not finding the notoriety for which he craved, he came 
back to New York to be the terror of his widowed mother and 
the bane of a peaceable boarding-house that she kept. A cow- 
boy in the South-west is one thing; a swaggering bragga- 
docio, armed with bowie-knife and revolver and _ threaten- 
ing murder in a New York boarding-house, is quite another. 
The youth became intolerable. The poor mother’s life became 
a burden to her. The safety of her household made it necessary 
that she should call upon the law for protection against her 
own son. She went to the police station to make the com- 
plaint. The boy was very dear to her; he was her “ baby,” the 
youngest of the family; she was crushed by the necessity that 
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made her the complainant against this boy. Her principles were, 
however, stronger than her feelings; she made the complaint, 
turned away from the station-house desk, put her hand to her 
heart, gave a bitter moan of agony, cried out, ‘ My heart is break- 
ing,” and fell dead! Her heart was, indeed, broken. And when 
the news of his mother’s death was carried to the young bravado 
he said: “Now I suppose I shall be my own master.” This 
would seem a bad case; one in which the better sentiments had 
been crushed out of existence. 

This boy, as he appeared in our first interview, was fair- 
haired and blue-eyed, with a pleasant expression of countenance, 
a muscular body, and a somewhat slouchy, swaggering man- 
ner. We sat facing each other for two or three minutes, men- 
tally studying each other. I found it necessary to take prece- 
dence in the conversation. “ Well,” I said—and I suppose I 
smiled—* you are a fraud; you are no cowboy; you are no In 
dian fighter; you are not ‘ Bloody Bill the Scout;’ you've suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon your poor mother, who never saw an 
Indian in her life, and was always afraid of a gun; you've made 
fools of a lot of silly boarders; and after all you are only a poor, 
simple, ignorant, silly boy of seventeen, not even bad at heart, 
only you’ve persuaded yourself that you are bad, and people have 
valled you bad, and you've come to believe you are. You ought 
to be sent to an asylum for weak-minded youth, or a woman’s 
school; you're not fit for State-prison. You never can make a 
successful criminal; you haven’t got it in you.” 

The boy looked amazed. He had evidently expected that I 
would tell him what a desperate character he was. His lip quiv- 
ered and the tears came into his eyes; being found out in his 
deception, he “ put up his hands,” and capitulated to his better 
nature. He has concluded to bea farmer, and has been con- 
ducting himself very respectably ever since that conversation, 
He had chosen to play a part before the world, and the world 
had been foolish enough to allow him to occupy the place he had 
chosen. He had been fascinated by the bravado of crime and 
consumed with a craving for criminal notoriety, and this craving 
was fed by the account of every criminal exploit and sensational 
trial that he had read in the newspapers, and by every recog: 
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nition of the distinction he had attained. Having been con- 
vinced that his view of life was a false and a dangerous one, it 
was only necessary to supply a new set of interests to save the 
boy. In our county jails his criminal tendencies would have 
been further cultivated and developed; in our prisons he would 
have been still further stigmatized as belonging to the dangerous 
class. 

In dealing with criminals the ordinary appeals to a better 
life must be greatly intensified to have the slightest effect. 
They must be coupled with a prospect of help, and must be 
made to touch the heart as well as the reason. It is all but 
impossible to make the average criminal grasp the meaning of 
abstract moral laws. The parable of the Prodigal Son, once told 
by the writer to a criminal in the hope of arousing his moral 
sensibilities, fell on his mind like water on a duck’s back. The 
coming to himself, returning to his injured father, and being 
made much of, were all regarded as so much advice to be taken 
hterally, and were met with the response: “ You couldn't come 
that on my governor; I tried it once, and he bounced me.” 
The conception of moral sentiments generally does not reach 
beyond the low standard of expediency. In illustration of this, 
Mr. Brockway, of Elmira, tells how one of his young men who 
had broken his parole and been returned to the Elmira Reform- 
atory, spoke of the very common expression, “ Honesty is the 
best policy.” “ Yes,” said he, “it is the best policy; there's 
no mistake about it. There was Jones; when he got through 
doing time in prison, he went out, and started in the clothing 
business; and if ever there was an honest fellow it was he. 
He began working in a tailor’s shop, and he saved a little, and 
after a while set up a shop of his own; and then he got a good- 
sized store in New York, and everybody got to know him for 
square dealing ; and by and by he got a store in Philadelphia, 
too, and his credit was A No. 1; and about ten years after he 
had started, he had about $800,000 in his business—and he got 
away with the whole of it!” Yet I believe that that young man, 
whose moral perception could not reach higher than the standard 
of a very low popular axiom, might have been capable of sub- 
lime loyalty of friendship, might have been heroic in places 
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where personal courage was demanded, and could have been own 
to a friendship with good men and things that would have saved 
him. Perhaps my hope would not have been so buoyant with 
regard to criminals but for an experience that came to me early 
in my personal dealings with them. With an apology for the 
bit of autobiography that it contains, let me narrate the inci- 
dent. Nearly two years ago there came to my office from 
an inland prison a man whose criminal record was made up of 
deeds of robbery and violence of the most aggravated kind. 
His coming was preceded by a letter from the warden of the 
prison saying that the man would probably come to me, and pro- 
nouncing him thoroughly bad, a dangerous character, the most 
treacherous, the most violent man that he had ever had in the 
prison. The letter was before me on my desk when the man 
announced himself. I looked up, and saw a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, athletic man, with an evil eye, a sloping forehead, a square 
jaw; a stolid, sullen rogue, with more wickedness in his face 
than I ever saw in any other man’s, save one. He was more than 
six feet tall, and as he stood by me I thought how easy it would 
be for him to pick me up, strangle me, rob me, and throw me 
under the table. 

“Well,” I said, “ what can I do for you?” 

“‘T want work,” he replied. 

“Where are your recommendations?” 

“ Haven't any.” 

“You're a pretty bad man, aren’t you?” 

“Pretty bad, I guess; I never claimed to be no saint.” 

“What are you going to do if you can’t get work?” 

“Well, I ain’t agoin’ to starve; you can bet your life on 
that.” 

“IT don’t believe I can get work for you,” I said. “I havea 
letter from Warden He says you are the worst man he 
ever had in the prison. I'll read it to you.” So I read the 
letter, and the man’s face grew more clouded as he listened. 
After I had finished, I said: “That is a pretty poor recommend- 
ation; nobody will have you on that; I believe that I'll have to 
employ you myself.” 


“ What at?” he asked. 
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“To do errands and work about the office.” 

“ Office boy ?” 

of iw 

“ What, me?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

“T’m too big.” 

“ We could get along with your size if you’d promise not to 
grow any larger.” 

“How much would you give?” heasked. Itold him. “That 
is too little,” he replied ; but I soon convinced him that it was 
enough to live on till he could get something better. So he 
accepted the situation. A few days after I sent him on an errand 
to my home. My mother said to me when I returned: “ Will, 
what a dreadful man you've got in your office. His face frightened 
me. I'm afraid he will do you some violence.” “So am I,” I 
replied; “but there is nobody else to have him.” 

A day or two after that I wanted cashed a check of seventy- 
five dollars, and sent it, for the purpose, to one of my neighbors 
in the building. My clerk took it out, returned immediately, said 
my neighbor had just sent to the bank and on the return of the 
messenger would send me up the money; and then my clerk went 
out to luncheon, leaving Williams and myself alone in the office. 
Soon my neighbor’s boy came in, with seventy-five dollars in 
bright new bills, laid them on my desk, and went out. My 
desk was in the corner of the room and faced the wall. A mo- 
ment later, as I wrote, I felt that somebody was close behind me. 
There was no shadow, no noise, only the consciousness of some 
one near me. I went on with my letter, finished it, signed it, 
sealed it, addressed it, and then by some impulse, which I shall 
never be able to explain, except as an inspiration, I wheeled 
quickly round, stood up, brought my hands down on Williams’s 
shoulders, and said, in a voice that startled my own soul: 

“ Williams, if you go wrong you will break my heart.” 

He sank into a chair by my side, absolutely melted ; great 
tears rolled down his cheeks and fell upon the floor. I looked 
down ; his shoes were off ; and while he put them on, I unfastened 
the door which he had locked. He evidently meant to rob me, 
and to use whatever violence was necessary. 
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Not one other word on the subject has passed between Wil- 
liams and myself. In that moment the man was startled into 
a belief that his soul was somehow linked with the souls of other 
men for a better purpose than a life of crime—that any hurt to 
his own soul must hurt others—that humanity had an interest in 
him and he in humanity; and when once any man comes to 
grasp that idea he will see that it is best to strive for its realiza- 
tion. A new look came into Williams’s face, a new impulse into 
his life; he remained under my eye for some weeks, and then went 
to a neighboring city, where he obtained honest employment and 
won the confidence of his employer. He was leading an honest 
life up to three weeks ago, when I last heard from him. He 
may fall; he may slip back into crime; but he will have 
tasted the satisfaction of integrity, and the old life will never 
again have the same zest for him. 

Why have I written out these incidents? Certainly not for 
the mere pleasure of story-telling; but to point this simple 
lesson: that the bond of humanity is the bond that will save 
the criminal when anything will save him. If honest society 
regards this tie lightly in dealing with the criminal, the criminal 
cannot be expected to remember it in dealing with society. Ref- 
ormation begins with an apprehension of the tie that holds so- 
ciety together—brotherhood, fellowship, all the things that Chris- 
tians profess to have learned from having been together in the 
heart of Christ. The comprehension of this tie comes from the 
heart. The soul has eyes that see farther and deeper than the 
eyes in the head; the heart has hands that are forever reaching 
out to grasp other hands. Unseal the vision of the criminal by 
the light of a little friendliness, meet the half-paralyzed hands 
in their aimless graspings for something better, cultivate the first 
germ of aspiration that shows itself, and you can have a part 
in the divine work of saving men. 

There are two defects in the treatment of criminals to-day: 
one is that we neglect them altogether except to punish them; 
the other that we regard them as merely intellectual machines, 
that can be saved by training their faculties to act automatically 
in the direction of right. In one case we continue them as 
enemies of society, and in the other we make them its friends 
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only to the extent of an intellectual limit. I do not believe that 
the Elmira Reformatory saves men merely because of its noble 
course of study, but because it represents the desire of its founders 
and its superintendent to save men; a desire born of their love 
for humanity. When the whole State shall stand before the 
criminal class as a strong power, bent upon saving them because 
it believes them worth saving, and determined not to stop in its 
effort till it has saved them, using such severity as is necessary 
and only so much, then I believe there will be a responsive 
thrill in the heart of many a criminal, and he will rise up and 
say, not “Honesty is the best policy,” but “ Honesty is the 
best principle;” and the heart shall bid the man live rightly 
when the head may say to him that he would gain in worldly 
things by keeping on in the old courses. The criminal is a man; 
that is all. He is a creature of heart, and of mind, and of body. 
He must be treated as made up of these three. To win him to 
Christian society, his heart must be touched by the thought that 
Christian society desires to stand ina beneficent relation to him ; 
that it means to treat him fairly, and as leniently as its own 
thorough protection against him will permit; that it means to 
help him to correct the errors of his life; and to do this that 
it will spare no reasonable means. He must be made to see that 
society has a place for him, and a welcome to that place, when 
he shall give satisfactory evidence that he means to reform; and 
no place for him while he continues in his old courses. _ Bitter- 
ness must be somehow gotten out of his heart and ignorance of 
social duties out of his mind, and his body must be trained to 
a habit of self-repression and of industry. But we must begin 
with driving out the heart-bitterness, the darkness of the soul; 
and this can only be done by displacing it by sweetness and light 
poured in—the sweetness that is manifested in an inclination to 
save the man, because he is a man; the light that is manifested 
by a determination to do it because we too are men with pas- 
sions like unto his own, which are only kept within bounds 
by our happier conditions of education and environment. 


W. M. F. Rounp. 
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SHALL WE MUZZLE THE ANARCHISTS? 


“In regard to liberty of writing and speech,” says Jeremy 
Bentham, “I would place matters on exactly the same footing as 
that in which they are in the Anglo-American United States,” 
The practice thus heartily indorsed consists in perfect freedom 
of utterance. By the first amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution Congress is forbidden to encroach upon this fundamental 
right of personal liberty, and the policy which finds such expres- 
sion in the organic law of the central government may be 
accepted as properly portraying the practice in the several States. 
As is well known, the early Federalists endeavored to introduce 
unusual punishments for the offense of criticising either the 
policy of the government or the conduct of officials, and the 
“sedition law,” as it was termed, passed during the administra- 
tion of John Adams, met with the approval of the court. But 
the reception of this law by the people emphatically declared 
that they believed in no sort of censorship, for the indignation 
which it aroused could not be allayed except by the humiliating 
defeat of the party that passed it. So far as I am aware, there 
has been no subsequent attempt on the part of civil authority to 
control the expression of opinion, or to limit the sphere of criti- 
cism upon the government or upon the existing order of society. 
It is true that during the late war certain papers which advocated 
the cause of rebellion were suppréssed in districts where martial 
law had not been declared ; but such acts were defended as war 
measures, and proceeded from the military authority. It may 
then be said without reserve that the American people have, 
thus far in their history, acted upon the belief that individual 
freedom, exercised under conditions of strict responsibility, is 
sufficient guarantee for that personal security the enjoyment of 
which is the best test of a just society. 

Have we now, after a hundred years’ experiment, come to a 
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point in our development as a nation when this policy must be 
reversed? It seems unnecessary to remark that the occasion for 
undertaking such an inquiry is the disclosures that have been 
made in Chicago concerning anarchist organizations, and the 
perpetration of the crime, altogether unusual in the United 
States, of using infamous weapons to strike terror into the minds 
of a peaceful community. We can no longer treat with amused 
indifference the threats of those who propose to establish a new 
heaven upon this old earth by means of indiscriminate murder. 
How then shall we treat them? The necessity of answering this 
question brings again into review the theory of personal liberty 
which secures to every man the right to express his opinions. 
Was this theory rational when established ; and, if so, have new 
forces of any sort been introduced into our modern life which 
should lead us to modify the old defense of freedom of speech ? 
Although Bentham’s praise of the policy adopted in this 
country is fully merited, it should not be forgotten that the 
principles of personal liberty enjoyed by the American people 
were received by them from England herself. The eloquent 
argument of Milton against public censorship may be said to 
have determined English thought respecting freedom of utter- 
ance, and it is a cutting from this plant of liberty removed to 
the virgin soil of the new world which has grown into that free- 
dom which we now enjoy. In Mr. Mill’s “Essay on Liberty,” 
which met with hearty approval from American readers, we find 
the thoughts writ by the old Puritan expanded and reduced to 
argumentative form ; in this essay, therefore, may we expect to 
find the most perfect expression of the theory of free speech. 
The considerations by which Mr. Mill urges that govern- 
ment should interfere as little as possible with public discussion 
are the following:—1. By interfering to suppress opinions or 
experiments in living you may resist truths and improvements 
in a greater or less degree. 2. Constant discussion is the only 
certain means of preserving the freshness of truth in men’s minds 
and the vitality of its influence upon their conduct and motives. 
8. Individuality is one of the most valuable elements of well- 
being, and you can only be sure of making the most of in- 
dividuality if you have an atmosphere of freedom, encouraging 
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free development and expansion. 4. Habitual resort to repres- 
sive means of influencing conduct tends more than anything else 
to discredit and frustrate the better means, such as education, 
good example, and the like.* 

The readiness with which we admit these propositions shows 
that they form a part of our inheritance of thought; and yet we 
demur when the principles propounded by Milton, Erskine, 
Bentham and Mill are urged to shield the utterances of anarch- 
ists, whose avowed purpose is the destruction of that personal 
security now guaranteed to every citizen by a carefully developed 
system of constitutional law. Listen, for example, to the follow- 
ing, which is said to come from the pen of a respectable citizen 
of Toledo, Ohio: 


‘‘The capitalists’ golden bags and the bondholders have denied us all 
rights. They would make us slaves. Our only hope is in earnest, organized 
action. Burn, kill, and destroy until we force the autocrats to terms. We 
have lost hope in God, hope in humanity, and hope in the world at large. Let 
every man do his duty. This is a time when the working man will either 
become a slave or a master. Choose between the two, and choose at once. Let 
us give no quarter and ask none ; only let us stand by each other, and each man 
at his post. If we must die, let us die like men and not slaves.” 


Would the denial of the right to use such language tend to 
“resist truths”? Does discussion of this sort preserve the 
“freshness of truth in men’s minds”? 
“atmosphere of freedom,” or would its suppression “ frustrate 
the influence of good example”? It seems evident that the 
argument of Mr. Mill is addressed to a different sort of expres- 
sion from that which is disclosed in the quotation thus casually 
selected. He refers to discussion, and to such exhortation as 
may properly follow impassioned discussion ; he would not lend 
the authority of his name to the free use of language which 
becomes the first step in crime. So far as the expression of 
opinion is concerned, I see no reason why the theory of free dis- 
cussion is not as fully applicable to the anarchists to-day as to 
those who dissented from the established order of society at any 
time in the past ; but having made this concession, it seems that 
the full requirements of the doctrine of liberty have been com- 


Does it savor of the 


* As stated by Mr. Morley, cf. ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” vol. xx. p. 237. 
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plied with. The right of self-protection is as essential a part of 
the doctrine of liberty as the right of self-assertion. It is not the 
argument in the above quotation which would give the law of a 
free people just cause of action against him who wrote it. Discus- 
sion respecting the nature of property or the equity of modern 
methods of distribution cannot fail to disclose more clearly 
and settle more firmly what is true. But language which goes 
beyond discussion and incites to civil crimes comes to be an 
offense accessory to the crime, and so far as moral right is con- 
cerned may be prohibited, in order to prevent the crime to which 
it leads. The reasoning upon which such a conclusion rests is 
the same as that which allows the law to prohibit the carrying 
of concealed weapons. 

There is but one conceivable condition on which the warfare 
of terrorism may be defended by the moral code of liberty, and 
that is when the organic law of the country fails to provide for 
peaceful revolution. But this is not the case in the United 
States. Here the will of the people when legally expressed 
becomes the supreme law of the land; and, when a set of des- 
perate men endeavor to terrorize a peaceful community into 
cowardly compliance with their wishes, they act in a manner for 
which no theory of liberty makes provision. They place them- 
selves outside the law by refusing to carry on their agitation 
according to the law; and the law is not to be blamed if it 
accepts the sentence which such men pronounce against them- 
selves and treats them as outlaws. And I cannot forbear saying 
in this connection that the laboring men are of all citizens the 
most interested in maintaining this distinction. The solution of 
the labor problem lies in a further development of certain pro- 
prietary rights which shall be to the advantage of the workman ; 
but should these new rights be developed, they must rest for 
their enforcement upon the same form of legal procedure with 
which we are now familiar. It would be suicidal for working 
men to adopt the methods of anarchists, for in so doing they 
would destroy the only means of defending such rights as they 
may acquire. 

Giving, then, a definite answer to the question first asked, we 
may say: Free discussion is essential to a society that seeks the 
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enjoyment of true liberty and consequently finds support in 
sound reason; but the doctrine of free discussion does not con- 
template such license to press and speech as will endanger the 
peace and tranquillity of the community. But have any new 
forces been introduced into our modern society that call for 
a modification of the rule of liberty? It is natural that the fac- 
tors that make up society should change, and that principles 
should present themselves to succeeding generations in slightly 
modified lights. Milton did not write for a people of mixed 
education, nor did Mill contemplate a rapid increase of the 
foreign element. It is a significant fact that of the anarchists 
now lying under arrest in Chicago, not one is a native American. 
It has been assumed that the United States, with her boundless 
opportunities for industrial development, could easily absorb all 
immigrants and instruct them in the ways of free institutions. 
For the most part this expectation has been met, but of late cer- 
tain Poles, Bohemians, and Hungarians (many of whom, it must 
be said, were imported by labor-contractors), as well as some 
Germans who left their country for their country’s good, have 
proven to be a hard meal to digest. They congregate in sections 
of our crowded cities or work together in mines; they are slow 
to learn the English language, and easily fall the prey of design- 
ing men. A speech which an American would laugh at rouses 
them to frenzy, and because the arm of the government is not 
ever visible they are quick to presume that nothing stands be- 
tween them and lawless intimidation. The invention of dyn- 
amite also changes somewhat the argument for freedom of 
speech. The significance of dynamite as a means of enforcing 
convictions consists in this, that it may be employed with less 
danger of discovery than a Winchester rifle or a dirk ; and the 
power of destruction which it places in the hands of a single 
man far exceeds the just weight of that man’s opinion in shaping 
public sentiment. These are facts which lead us to be a little 
more severe in guarding public discussion than might otherwise 
be necessary. 

But the most important question yet remains. Assuming 
that anarchist opinions, when expressed in such a manner as to 
incite naturally to crime, can claim no protection from the doc- 
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trine of liberty; would it be wise for the police authorities to 
enter upon a policy of repression ? 

There are two reasons why such a proposal cannot meet with 
hearty approval. The practicability of a measure cannot be fully 
determined by the immediate results that may be expected from 
it, but its probable remote effects must likewise be taken into 
the account. It cannot be denied that public opinion fails to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the ends for which working men are 
striving, which in themselves are perfectly legitimate, and may 
be attained in a legitimate manner, and the purposes of those 
men whose theory of agitation implies the destruction of the 
law which guards personal security. And there is great danger 
that a policy of public surveillance established over the latter 
would be gradually extended in the former, and so ultimately 
result in the curtailment of such agitation as lies wholly within 
the boundaries of liberty. This may be a remote contingency, 
but it suggests a thought worth considering. But, in the second 
place, there is danger that a policy of repression would strengthen 
the hands of'the anarchists themselves. It is because the poor 
have a just complaint against the existing order of society that 
men who talk murder and riot are able to gather a tolerant 
audience; but should the police authorities undertake to sup- 
press the speakers, there is reason to fear that this bare tolerance 
would warm into genuine sympathy. As Lord Bacon truly re- 
marks: “The punishing of wits enhances their authority, and 
a forbidden writing is thought to be a certain spark of truth that 
flies up in the faces of them that seek to tread it out.” Laborers 
as a class do not perceive any more clearly than the public in 
general the necessary antagonism between their interests and the 
methods by. which they may be the best served, and the pur- 
poses and methods of anarchists. But being conscious of bear- 
ing unusual burdens, and having perhaps grown morbid under 
this sense of wrong, they stand ready to join hands with all who 
cry out that the power of the state is turned against them. In 
my opinion an industrial revolution must be accomplished before 
we may hope for plenty with peace; but the fate of Christian 
society depends upon the manner in which it shall be accom- 
plished. No greater misfortune could befall our civilization than 
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the union of all the discontented classes under anarchist senti- 
ments; and our safety against such a calamity lies in holding 
clearly before the minds of men the fact that the law itself pro- 
vides for peaceful revolution, and that a reign of terror is not 
only unnecessary but would be disastrous to the establishment of 
a new order of industrial society. Thechief objection, therefore, 
to the adoption of unusual methods in dealing with the com- 
paratively small number of anarchists that exist is, that such 
methods would tend to obscure the real point at issue in the great 
controversy now engaging public attention. It is never wise 
to sit for any considerable length of time on the safety valve. 

I would not, however, leave the impression that the law should 
deal leniently with anarchists, as though their opinions were 
their misfortune, or the casualties which follow their speeches 
an accident. Whether sane or bereft of reason, when men mix 
dynamite with the pyrotechnics of their oratory, society has the 
right to take measures for self-protection. But this protection, 
as it appears to me, may be the best secured by a rigorous en- 
forcement of the laws now upon our statute books, rather than by 
the enactment of new laws that shall endeavor to define a new 
crime. Nothing would play more directly into the hands of these 
agitators than the establishment of some method of procedure, or 
the adoption of a policy of police supervision, which might give 
color to the claim that the offenses committed by their followers 
are political offenses. The truth is, that anarchist rioters are 
ordinary criminals and should be dealt with as such. 

The theory of criminal procedure is not difficult to under- 
stand. It starts with the assumption that every man who knows 
the law is free to obey it or not as suits him best, but to this liberty 
there is attached full responsibility for all acts which affect in any 
way other members of society. That is to say, every man is 
permitted to do as he pleases on condition of receiving the ap- 
proval or censure of the law. This arrangement is regarded by 
English jurists as the most practicable method of preventing 
wrongs, for if men can only be brought to act under a keen sense 
of personal responsibility it is believed they will endeavor to 
keep within their clear legal rights. It thus appears that per- 
sonal liberty and personal responsibility are the counter forces 
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which hold tae units of our nebulous society in their proper 
spheres. 

It is, however, by no means easy to apply this theory. The 
perfection of its working depends upon the certainty and swift- 
ness with which justice is executed. But it is not always pos- 
sible in case of incendiary publications or of speeches followed 
by riot for the law to lay its hand on the real principal in the 
offense. It is the action of mind on mind that must be traced, 
and the difficulty of applying the rule of responsibility arises 
from the fact that such action leaves behind itself no visible 
evidence. Still it lies in the purpose of the law to overcome 
the difficulty thus suggested, and to that end three steps are 
recognized in the perpetration of a crime: the intent, the plan, 
and the execution of the plan For offenses such as we are 
now considering, the basis of intent is the opinions which an- 
archists entertain. But our law does not undertake to ques- 
tion individual opinions; for not only would such question- 
ing be useless as leading to no practical measure for granting 
protection to society, but it would encroach upon that somewhat 
vaguely defined territory in which a man is bound to recognize 
no responsibility except to himself. On the other hand, it is im- 
possible for men of sane mind to escape responsibility for overt 
acts. But the wrong committed by those who propagate the 
doctrines of anarchy lies between these two extremes. It per- 
tains to the crystallization of opinion and to the formation of 
plans. There are, however, two ways in which the law may 
make its appearance on this debatable ground between intent 
and act. If several persons “combine to carry into effect a pur- 
pose hurtful to some individual, or to particular classes of the 
community, or to the public at large,” they are individually sub- 
ject to indictment as members of a conspiracy. Or suppose 
some offense to be committed in the course of a riot; provided 
only a jury may be convinced upon reasonable evidence that the 
perpetrator of the crime was at the time acting under the influ- 
ence, or at the instigation of another man, although the individ- 
ual who commits the deed is held to answer for his act, the 
principal in the offense is not permitted to escape. The indict- 
ment in such case would hold the conspirators or instigators as 
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‘‘ accessories to the crime prior to the fact,” and the punishment 
allowed would vary with the degree of responsibility. 

One feels a natural disinclination to recognize that his investi- 
gation leads only to negative results, but in the present instance 
it seems necessary to rest satisfied with such a conclusion. I 
cannot think that the events which have lately occurred show 
that the doctrine of free speech, which properly understood is the 
doctrine of responsible speech, exposes society to unnecessary 
dangers, or that established criminal procedure is unable to cope 
with such dangers as exist. At least there is no modification of the 
system with which we are familiar that does not look toward the 
adoption of police surveillance as practiced in continental Europe. 
To say nothing of its influence on character, it is quite doubtful 
if Americans would submit to the petty annoyances necessary 
for rendering police surveillance effective.* A much more perti- 
nent suggestion is made by Jeremy Bentham. In his “ Principles 
of Penal Law” there are mentioned twelve “ indirect means of 
preventing the will to commit offenses,” the most important of 
them being “ to diminish the uncertainty of procedure and pun- 
ishments.” This proposition exposes the weakness of criminal 
practice in the United States. The efficiency of our penal sys- 
tem, and in consequence the security of all law-abiding citizens, 
depend upon creating in the breast of every man a keen sense of 
personal responsibility for all his acts; and this can only be done 


* It may be doubted if Americans generally understand what police surveil- 
lance really means. My own acquaintance with this detestable system was ac- 
quired while a student in Berlin, during the vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
Socialist laws. I did not find it pleasant to be obliged to show a passport 
before a hotel proprietor would be willing to assign me a room. It was a dis- 
agreeable necessity imposed upon me that I should look into each morning’s 
paper under the list of books verboten, to see which ones in my possession next 
should be put under lock and key. And I confess to having indulged a modi- 
fied degree of anger when, as I was quietly whistling upon the street to drive 
away my melancholy, a policeman touched me on the shoulder with the remark : 
‘‘ Pfeifen wird nicht gestatiet.” And my capacity for contempt was exhausted 
when I heard a prominent professor of the greatest university in the world reply 
to a student, who asked permission to make a special study of the progressive 
income tax, ‘‘ Mein Gott ! das ist aber etwas gefahrlich.” Commend me rather 
to the practice of Anglo-Saxon liberties which depends upon punishment of 
crime for both public and private security. 

82 
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in case each in fraction of the law is followed by sure punishment. 
If, however, justice frequently miscarries, men come to regard a 
criminal court as a sort of lottery in which they may reasonably 
take theirchances. With what reason may we expect that a law 
against bribery should keep public officials in the course of hon- 
esty, when the fact is, that until the present year, the criminal 
proceedings of the State of New York never recorded a convic- 
tion for bribery. 

But the offense of anarchists, which consists in spreading 
terror in a peaceful community, is one with which our courts 
have seldom been called upon to deal. And though the law it- 
self is perfectly clear, it may be doubted if they who commit the 
offense are fully aware of the degree of their responsibility. Most 
of them come from countries where police surveillance is rigor- 
ously eriforced, and it is not surprising that they fail to under- 
stand the Anglo-American doctrine of freedom or speech. It is 
the duty of the prosecuting attorney to teach them this doctrine ; 
and this he can do provided only the court will give him a fair 
chance to trace such crimes as are perpetrated to the men who 
are in reality responsible for them. Our system of liberties is 


not endangered by the freedom granted to press or speech, but 
by the prevalent practice of criminal courts which so frequently 
defeats justice, and in consequence weakens the sense of personal 
responsibility. I have sometimes thought it might be well to 
allow indictment against certain criminal lawyers as “ accessories 
to crime after the fact.” 


H. C. ApDAmMs. 





WOMAN'S DUTY TO WOMAN. 


Ir is sometimes affirmed, even by the most conservative, that 
women are more conscientious than men. Be that as it may, 
women have seldom shunned any sacrifice presented under the 
guise of duty. Duty has led them into unwonted places and 
extreme measures. It moved Joan of Arc to take up arms for 
her country. It carried Florence Nightingale, with her army of 
nurses, to the Crimea. It led Clara Barton through the long 
battle of Antietam, from which she emerged, smoke-begrimed 
and weary, to prove that women were needed at the front. 

But if women are ready to do their duty, whatever it be, 
what more is to be said? Sermons and essays and volumes have 
been written upon the subject. The duties of women have been 
laid down in phrases that cannot be misunderstood. And since 
there is nothing new under the sun, why multiply words? 
Simply because duty is a matter of education; because, as races 
advance, their code of morals grows purer; because, among na- 
tions holding themselves civilized, while certain broad laws are 
generally acknowledged, the details of duty are wrought out 
century by century, almost year by year. 

** Men follow duty, never overtake; 
Duty nor lifts her veil, nor looks behind.”’ 

Twenty-five years ago hundreds of women in our Southern 
States were convinced that they were doing God’s will in hold- 
ing, buying, and selling human beings. In the West, other hun- 
dreds are sadly groping for the right through the medium of 
polygamy. On every hand are wives bound, as they believe, to 
a life of grief and humiliation, because of the low standard of 
morals countenanced in men. None of these belong to the class 
who distort arguments to suit their desires. They are con- 
scientious, but misguided. They are following duty over burn- 
ing ploughshares. They are the victims of a false education. 

The present is often called a period of transition. The 
changes are nowhere more marked than in the education of girls. 
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One hundred years ago there was not a high-school for girls in 
existence ; now there is, in this country, an Association of Col- 
legiate Alumne, including graduates from fourteen colleges and 
universities. In 1820, it was considered a great novelty in 
England, and a questionable accomplishment, that a woman 
should be able to pass a satisfactory examination in geometry ; 
but no comment was excited by a recent report of the remark of 
the professor of mathematics at Columbia College, New York, 
concerning a Miss Edgerton, that no young man of her age, so 
far as he was aware, could have done the work she had done, and 
that her treatise on pure mathematics marked a distinct step in 
advance in mathematical science. 

As society has changed its mind in regard to the education of 
women, so it is revising its decree as to women’s work. The 
views of a people on this point vary as much in successive 
periods as do those of nation from nation. Among the Gauls, the 
women, although highly venerated by the men, shared the work 
of felling trees and breaking rocks, and not infrequently turned 
the tide of battle. In the early feudal period marriage became a 
matter of bargain and sale. Daughters or wards were disposed 
of without a thought of their preferences. Custom changed. A 
woman had a voice in the disposal of her hand; she was often 
left in command of the castle; she carried on war and made 
peace; she could become regent of the realm. In Anglo-Saxon 
charters the queen’s name was frequently joined with the king’s, 
while she often sat in the witenagemote. But with the influx of 
a new people came new practices. 

How is it in other countries at the present time? A Greek 
lady, writing of her country-women, says that they are very con- 
servative, yet remarks that it is not uncommon for the wife 
of a public man to represent her husband before his electors. 
In Austria a woman cannot enter a university, but she casts a vote 
through her husband, if married; if a widow or single, through 
any man she may appoint. The American traveler in Germany 
notes with surprise the peasant woman harnessed to a cart or 
dragging a canal-boat. Wandering into the north of Italy, he 
finds the peasant women bearing on their heads, basket by basket, 
the soil which is to increase the fruitfulness of the mountain vine- 
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yards; or, turning toward the land of the midnight sun, he sees, 
in Stockholm, women carrying hods of mortar or rowing the 
ferry-boats. 

In short, the belief of the last century as to the duties of 
women is not the belief of this, and the theories of to-day are as 
many as the nations. Any important matter of opinion should 
be a subject of study. If the world grows wiser, turn the light 
of its added experience and acumen upon the questions which 
most vitally concern it. It cannot be amiss, therefore, to take 
up again a part of this threadbare topic of women’s duties, and 
see how it looks in the light of the present. 

In the mother-country, which we so often call merry England, 
hungry and ragged crowds are marching through the streets of 
London, crying, “ We have no work! we have no work!” They 
starve for want of a chance to earn bread. The fault cannot be 
traced to an inclement season. There is no famine. The trouble 
is rooted in the relations of one part of the community to the 
other; and he will be the greatest benefactor of his day, who, 
putting his finger upon the source of the evil, shall say to em- 
ployers and to employees, “ Here lies your duty, and yours.” 

Has woman any duty toward woman in regard to work? 
Consider, first, women between whom exists the closest relation- 
ship, the mother and the daughter. The poor mother is not called 
upon to discuss the question. Her daughter must work. It is 
among the prosperous and the rich that mothers need the re- 
minder, “ Your daughier should work.” Such a mother is 
proud of her son. He must have the best instruction, the most 
thorough training; he must do something in the world ; he must 
earn a fortune and an honorable name. Her daughter is her pet. 
There is no need that she should work; all her wants are sup- 
plied ; let her enjoy herself while she may. Even if she do not 
marry, there will always be enough for her. 

No one remark more clearly showed the superiority of Mar- 
garet Fuller than her exclamation, on the birth of her child: “I 
am the mother of an immortal being! God be merciful to me, a 
sinner!” The love is short-sighted which sends the daughter to 
a school where she learns a little of many things and much of 
nothing. The tenderness is unwise which shields the daughter 
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from all household cares, under the plea that it will be time 
enough when she has a home of her own. Thousands of dollars 
are lavished upon her; more, perhaps, than upon the son. But, 
after all, has she acquired a trade—a profession? ‘ My daughter 
learn a trade?” echoes the mother. “No. Why should she?” 

Many a fond parent has died happy in the conviction that a 
sure provision has been made for his daughter. By a stroke of 
his pen, on the 1st of January, 1863, Abraham Lincoln freed four 
millions of slaves, and thereby made hundreds of women penni- 
less. The liberation of the serfs in Russia reduced thousands of 
women to penury. The political state of Ireland grows steadily 
worse. Months have stretched into years since English landlords 
were last able to collect the rent from their Irish estates, and” 
hundreds of women who had looked upon want as something 
to be pitied afar off, but as a thing which could never come near 
them, have reached the verge of starvation. Some have sought 
the workhouses as their only refuge. ‘“ That women, like men,” 
said an English writer in 1878, “should fall under the primeval 
sentence of the sweat of the brow is nothing new with us; above 
three millions of English women already earn their own living. 
But now the mandate, ‘If ye work not, neither shall ye eat,’ has 
gone forth to a higher class of our country-women; and it finds 
them miserable and helpless, because totally unprepared.” 

Are riches more certain in America, where fortunes are made 
and lost in a day, than in conservative England? Is there no 
warning, here, for mothers whose daughters are growing up 
around them? And yet they see fortunes crumbling on every 
side, and tenderly reared women thrown upon their own resources ; 
and, with a sigh over the misfortune, as something that cannot 
be helped, they put the unpleasant topic out of their minds and 
go serenely on, as those whom the gods have made blind. 

What does it mean for such a woman—alas for her if she be 
young—to be threwn upon her own resources? Too often it 
means sewing, starvation, or dishonor. In other days she played 
and sang to delighted acquaintances, but no applause would 
greet her on the concert-platform, no manager would hire her. 
She had a smattering of French and German, but parents prefer 
native teachers. Fashion’s dictates left her well-nigh as helpless 
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as the women of China. Fortunate for her, if in the old days, 
when the hours flew by unheeded, she learned to use her needle 
dexterously. If she be but a bungling needlewoman, she can, 
perhaps, sell thread and tape behind a counter. 

The president of the Women’s Industrial League was em- 
ployed, a few years ago, to collect statistics for the Government 
Labor Bureau. She reported 125,000 bread-winning women in 
the city of New York, 32,500 out of employment, 30,000 desti- 
tute, and 20,000 girls dropping from the working ranks into evil 
lives every year, mostly from the class of shop-girls and sales- 
women. Would not some mothers, could they look back upon 
the daughters whom they have left so helpless, ery out in 
anguish, ‘*God be merciful to me, a sinner!” 

The picture is not overdrawn. “ As far as regards women of 
the higher classes who are obliged to earn their bread,” confesses 
an English lady who has studied the state of her country-women 
carefully, ‘no improvement has taken place in their ndition, 
but rather the contrary.” With immigrants pouring into the 
United States at the rate of nearly 400,000 a year, a timid girl, 
unaccustomed to look out for herself, stands little chance of 
obtaining any unskilled employment. There is a great risk in 
relying, in case of need, on one of the two or three occupations 
hitherto thought most proper for women. It is said that in Hol- 
land parents “‘seem to look upon pedagogy as a sort of life-in- 
surance.” Here there are a dozen teachers to every place, and 
many schools, in the hands of politicians, become a part of the 
award to political tools. If the competition among sewing- 
women be not “deadly,” as in Spain, where needlework is almost 
the only gainful occupation open to the sex, it approximates 
very closely to it in the large cities. “The women workers who 
suffer most from low wages are sewing-women,” declares Com- 
missioner Peck of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of 
New York. A third of his annual report to the Legislature, 
recently issued, relates to working-women, their wages and con- 
dition. Any woman who doubts the hardships of this class will 
do well to read this report and ponder over it. There are some 
interesting figures as to the earnings of women in Buffalo. In 
his conversation with a large manufacturer of clothing, Mr. Peck 
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learned that for making trowsers women are paid from twelve 
and a half to twenty-five cents a pair. For shirts they get from 
six and a quarter to twelve anda half cents apiece. Some manu- 
facturers pay more, but it is to contractors who, in turn, hire 
women at about the same rates. A tailor in the same city testi- 
fied that a good girl can earn on shop-work from one dollar and 
a half to five dollars a week. Nor is this the lowest point in the 
scale. A trained seamstress was found in New York making 
boys’ gingham waists, with trimming and button-holes, for two 
and a half cents each. By working nineteen hours a day, she 
earned twenty-five cents! Do happy women ever dream, as in 
the midst of their shopping on a bleak November day they hesi- 
tate over a cloak with quilted satin lining and fur trimmings, 
that somewoman, bending over it for sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, has earned by that long day’s stitching from fifty to 
sixty cents? According to the records of the Protective Union 
in New York, the average weekly wages of women in manual em- 
ployments are from three dollars and a half to four dollars. Out 
of this must come rent, fuel, lights, food, clothing. There are no 
vacations, no recreations. Sickness brings debt as well as pain. 

There are dull seasons even in sewing. In many of the un- 
skilled employments into which women make their way, the 
workers are liable to be turned adrift at almost any moment. 
Last June a freak of fashion, bringing flowers and scarfs into 
favor, threw out of work, in New York, four thousand women 
who had been engaged on feathers. 

If these facts awaken the sympathies of the charitable, it is 
well. But charity begins at home. Duty begins in the home. 
The mother who fails to give her daughter a special training, fails 
in her duty. The girl may not be forced to earn her bread this 
year or next. It may be twenty years hence, when two or three 
little ones are looking to her for food. Does some mother exclaim, 
“ My daughter is not strong enough!” Misfortune does not dis- 
criminate, If your daughter be unable to endure a course of tech- 
nical or professional training, she is too frail for the demands of 
society. “ The tax upon the strength of ladies in society, in this 
city, is very great,” remarked a physician in Washington last 
January, “and only those of the strongest constitution can stand 
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the strain. Balls at night, receptions in the day, calls, etc., all 
combine to debilitate.” Mental application, with the proper food, 
exercise, and hours, does not injure the health ; on the contrary, 
it is often most favorable to it. Recent investigations prove that 
among college-graduates there is a gain of twenty-two per cent. 
upon the health of the average woman. If the girl be not 
healthy, try to make her so. Unless, perchance, she be expiating 
the sins of her fathers, in all probability there are irregular 
hours, careless exposure, lack of out-door air, heavy clothing 
suspended from the waist, or even too much sweetmeats at the 
root of the trouble. Or it may be that a lurking dissatisfaction 
with an aimless life is wasting the strength of mind and body. 
If the mind cannot cure the body, it can fret it sorely. There 
are more of these girls than may be supposed—girls who see the 
need of honest work in the world, who feel the impulse of this 
busy age, but who are held back by public opinion; still others, 
who would not hesitate to brave that in a modest, womanly way, 
but who, having no special aptitude, are left by parents and 
teachers to meet the greatest problem of life unaided, and to 


undermine health and spirits in brooding for months and years 
over the question, “ What am I good for? What can I do?” 


** Get work ; get work ; 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get,” 


cried the poet from the depths of her woman’s heart. Let 
mothers beware how they rob their daughters of their birthright! 
Other sins than those against health are visited upon the chil- 
dren and the children’s children. If the daughters are left help- 
less, they must be the sufferers in the hour of trouble. Is there 
but one daughter, and is she needed in the home? Then, if no 
other channel open, make her a pattern housekeeper. Make her 
so proficient in this art, which all women need to a greater or 
less extent, that it will be to her a profession. Give her experi- 
ence not merely in details, but in supervision and management. 
But whether it be mental or physical, whether it be as an artist 
or an artisan, give her a work, a resource, 

Given a vocation, should it not, with few exceptions, be 
steadily pursued? The burden of proof rests with those who 
deny the proposition, Waiving that fact for a moment, consider 
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why, in every prosperous family, it has been thought a disgrace 
for the son to be idle, and a disgrace for the daughter to work. 
It is only because she is a girl, because she is the weaker, be- 
cause she may marry and have other cares, because it is the 
custom. Were reasons for her working to be sought, they 
would be more readily found. Let her work because, being a 
girl, she needs every means of self-protection; because, if she be 
weaker, she needs the greater skill; because, if she be self-sup- 
porting, no financial failure of father or husband can leave her 
helpless; because, if she marry, she will find all knowledge and 
experience so gained of value to her; because, if she become a 
mother, her skill may be the only barrier between her child and 
want; because she will be better fitted to train her child, and to 
command his respect; because the great benefactors of the race, 
those whom all men unite to honor, have been workers; because 
it is wrong to bury a talent. Moreover, the woman who works 
from the love of work, and because it is right, helps the woman 
who works for bread. The duty of the woman who is rich to 


the woman who is poor is not discharged in the giving of alms. 


She can, if she will, make work as popular for women as it is for 
men. The time is almost within the memory of persons yet liv- 
ing when authorship was held to be highly improper for women. 
Now the social leader who secures the presence of Louisa Alcott 
or Charles Egbert Craddock at her dinner is happy. Only let 
the women whose time is not fully occupied in their homes have 
a regular vocation in addition, and they will at once relieve labor 
of its odium. It need be nothing which will take them outside 
of their homes, if that be objectionable. The artist, the designer, 
the writer, the copyist, the analytical chemist, and many another 
can work as well at home as elsewhere. No woman need stand 
aghast at the suggestion of entering upon a remunerative occu- 
pation. She will reap more good from it than can be reckoned 
in dollars and cents. If she be not in want of the proceeds, 
there are always colleges, libraries, art galleries, hospitals, 
asylums, which are crippled for lack of funds. And there is a 
never-ending work which brings no return in silver or gold, but 
is of far more inestimable value to mankind. The times cry out 
for scholars who will study for the love of learning, who will 
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create in their neighborhood an atmosphere in which low litera- 
ture must die, and who will develop in others a love of the grand 
and the beautiful in letters ; for scientists, who will follow nature 
into her inmost laboratories and grasp her secrets for the allevi- 
ation of suffering and the progress of men; for large-brained 
philanthropists, who will turn the light of science and philosophy 
upon the unsolved problems of labor, charities, and reform. Who- 
ever hopes to do any good in this world must look up and reach 
up. No penetration has foreseen the time when there will no 
longer be a necessity for unremitting manual labor. The ad- 
vance must be in its methods and in the conditions under which 
it is done. And between the worker who prepares the daily 
food and the worker who opens to her larger opportunities will 
arise a better understanding and a bond of sympathy and trust. 
A great reformatory movement attracts little attention in its 
beginning. It must make its way, in spite of neglect or opposi- 
tion, to the point where it can demonstrate its worth, while the 
body politic, suffering from the evil which it will not yet arouse 
itself to throw off, sinks slowly to the point where it must accept 
reform or revolution. Manual training, as a branch of education, 
has been on trial in this country for ten years, but the public is 
scarcely awakened to its importance, and the National Educa- 
tional Association hesitates to indorse it. Yet,through its means, 
labor becomes dignified, and hence is raised in public estimation. 
Through manual training, as is proved by the experience of a 
prominent teacher, Dr. Belfield, are developed “ not manual dex- 
terity alone, but attention, observation, imagination, judgment, 
reasoning.” This testimony is based upon the observation of 
the results in the use of tools in connection with text-books, in 
the Manual Training School, in Chicago. Like results must, to 
some extent, follow all thorough scientific manual training. The 
latest writer on the subject, Mr. Charles H. Ham, emphasizes 
Froebel’s assertion of woman’s superior fitness for the office of 
teacher, and affirms that since “the regeneration of the race through 
education must . . . begin with thechild and be directed by the 
mother, . . . the education of woman becomes far more impera- 
tive than thatof man.” But society does not easily shake off old 
habits, even if converted in belief, and of the better schools for 
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manual training yet established few recognize the needs of 
women. The Iowa Agricultural College has a school of Domes- 
tic Economy, comprising a two years’ course, which undoubtedly 
sends forth enlightened, scientific, and artistic housekeepers. In 
Toledo, the Manual Training School is complementary to the 
High School. The girls are taught “free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, designing, modeling, wood-carving, the cutting, fitting, 
and making of garments, and domestic science, including the 
preparation of food and household decoration.” 

No argument is required to prove that similar schools, free 
like that in Toledo, are needed in every city. In such schools, 
if a girl have a special taste, she may develop it. Indeed, it 
should be the duty of instructors to detect, if possible, the apti- 
tudes of students. Our trained nurses are one of our chief bless- 
ings in time of sickness. Their superiority over the professional 
but untrained nurses who preceded them, is evidence of the value 
of thorough scientific instruction and practice. When will the 
number of seamstresses who can properly cut, fit, and make gar- 
ments equal the demand? When will there be more than two 
or three skillful dress-makers in a city of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants? When will the longing of housekeepers for efficient 
help be satisfied? The poor girl who never knew comfort in her 
own home, and whose inability has caused her discharge from 
one kitchen after another, has had no chance for training. She 
does not even realize her deficiencies. She sees no cause for the 
complaints of her employers. She comes to look upon them as 
her natural enemies, whose wishes and interests are at all points 
antagonistic to her own. In this state of affairs the mistress is 
not the proper instructor, even if she be competent. Women de- 
pending on the day’s work for the day’s bread cannot found 
training schools. The women whoemploy them can. That such 
schools would redound to their own benefit is apparent. Above 
and beyond this fact, is the duty of woman to woman, of the 
woman of means to the woman who is poor, of the educated 
woman tothe uneducated. Training schools should be a part of 
the public school-system, but, in every center, the beginning 
must be made by private effort, either through contributions of 
money or through the awakening of a wide-spread public feeling. 
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Americans have much to learn from European nations con- 
cerning this kind of schools. In Sweden, the government makes 
an annual appropriation of three thousand crowns to the dairy 
schools, “ where women are taught the management of farms 
and dairies, the care of cattle, etc.” In Germany, they have, in 
connection with the industrial schools, classes for the training of 
children’s nurses. 

To the thoughtful woman, the question recurs again and 
again, What can be done with the purposeless untrained 
women, willing to work for wages, but unable to spend time and 
money in a doubtful attempt to fit themselves for a particular 
occupation? A women’s exchange is chiefly a storehouse for 
undesirable articles, a few of which are bought in pity. Itisa 
device of those who are earnestly seeking to help their fellow- 
women, and not a natural outgrowth of the law of supply and 
demand. The training school begins at the foundation ; it fits 
a girl to hold her own, asking no favors. 

A woman’s duty begins with the woman nearest to her by 
ties of blood and affection, and stretches out to those accounted 
Jess fortunate than herself; but it does not end there. There are 
women, far above her in the scale of wealth, perhaps, who need 
a wider outlook and broader sympathies; who need to be drawn 
out of themselves and their exclusiveness; who need to be in- 
terested in the great, busy, struggling world outside of their 
circle, and to feel that upon them rests, in part, the responsibility 
of making it better and purer. In some ways they are more re- 
stricted than the woman who sews for them. The wife of a 
teamster, if she have the time, can take up any remunerative em- 
ployment, and her friends neither question nor repudiate her. 
The wife of a millionaire, possessed of unlimited leisure, must 
be idle. For “he also is idle who might be better employed.” 
If she can endure the epithet of “peculiar,” she may give her life 
to the investigation and improvement of tenement houses, or 
devote herself to a particular line of study; otherwise, her work 
for her fellow men and women will be confined to charity balls 
and fashionable bazaars. To do aught which would bring her a 
return in money is not to be thought of for an instant. 

A charitable woman in one of our cities appealed to the wife 
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of a man worth forty millions for money to relieve the suffering 
family of one of his own workmen. The wife endeavored to 
evade the demand, but continued urging wrung from her the 
confession: “Mrs. X., you undoubtedly have, in one month, 
more money to give away than I have ina year.” The appli- 
cant asked for provisions, and, that afternoon, she received from 
the wife of the man of forty millions, a little tea and a few 
pounds of other supplies. Picture that wife’s humiliation and 
pain! Could her diamonds and her marble palace satisfy her, 
or shut out the vision of the sick employee whom her husband 
had refused to assist and whom she was powerless to help? If 
she had a woman’s heart within her, did she not envy the teacher 
or the florist whose earnings were her own to use or to give? 
With no children to require her care, nothing stood between her 
and the work which might have brought her independence and 
self-respect, but social prejudice. And from the wife and daugh- 
ter of the millionaire to the girl who starves behind a counter 
rather than go into a comfortable kitchen, the same power is at 
work. Alas! how weak we are. Women may say that all 
honest work is ennobling, and all voluntary idleness belittling, 
and that, in comparison with the woman who never lifts a finger 
to serve another, nor has a thought above her own adornment 
and her social conquests, the woman who does the work of her 
kitchen, if she do it well, is worthy of all the honor; but the 
conviction has not yet become a part of them. 

Coleridge somewhere gives the reply of a worthy servant 
when urged to tell which she preferred, a colored print or a 
masterly etching by Salvator Rosa: “ Why, that, sir, to be 
sure!” (pointing to the ware from the Fleet Street print-shops) ; 
“it’s so neat and elegant. T’other is such a scratchy, slovenly 
thing.” Thereupon he extols the opinion of a great artist, that 
“good taste must be acquired, and like all other good things, 
is the result of thought and the submissive study of the best 
models. If it be asked, ‘But what shall I deem such?’ the 
answer is: ‘Presume those to be the best, the reputation of 
which has been matured into fame by the consent of ages.’” 

There is a normal and rational sphere for woman. It, too, 
must be ascertained through thought. The women who are re- 
membered with gratitude and honor have not lived unto them- 
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selves. The model women of Hebrew history were workers. 
The noblest women of Grecian story plied the shuttle and washed 
the linen. The queens and noble ladies of the middle ages spun 
and wove, day after day, albeit they had many serfs who could 
have been taught to do it for them. The women of a later day 
who have earned a noble fame are not those who have devoted 
their lives to society. They are the Elizabeth Frys and the Sis- 
ter Doras, the Rosa Bonheurs and the Harriet Martineaus. An 
entire city mourned for Mother Margaret, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe is revered by a race and honored by the world. 

Then why should women hesitate to train their daughters to 
usefulness and independence, and to lift the curse from labor by 
working themselves and so smoothing the way for the poor who 
are oppressed and the rich who are afraid? Do they value the 
comment of Mrs. Grundy above the approval of the wise? As 
in matters of taste they acquiesce in the verdict of the best 
artists, so they will have ultimately to acquiesce in the opinion 
of the deepest thinkers, the Spencers and the Mills, and welcome 
the advent of a new phase of life for women. The signs of the 
times point toward an extinction of old prejudices and a revision 
of former customs. The home shall be inviolate. The child 
shall have its mother’s first care. But that will not prevent her 
from fulfilling her duties as a woman and a citizen. The most 
domestic woman, the mother of a large family, the invalid 
whose view of the world is that from the window of her room, 
can use her influence and say a word on the side of liberal senti- 
ment. The more womanly her heart, the farther will her sym- 
pathies reach out to women. 

To do one’s duty to other women, there must be a perfect un- 
derstanding of self. There must be strong convictions, a pur- 
pose, and a will. Do not allow yourself to be blown hither and 
thither over the sea of life by every breath of circumstance. 
Mark out your course and follow it fearlessly. No woman, no 
number of women, can thwart the law of the Creator. Your 
word, your hand, may speed the coming of truth and right; your 
shirking or your opposition cannot prevent their final establish- 
ment. 

‘* God towards thee hath done his part, do thine.” 


ELLA C. LAPHAM. 








IS LABOR A COMMODITY? 


Tat labor may be considered and treated as a commodity 
is beyond question. That it is so considered by some economists, 
and so treated by some employers, is undeniable. Whatever can 
be purchased for money is a commodity, and labor is purchased 
and sold for money. That it is, and to some extent must be, 
under the law of supply and demand; that scarcity of labor has 
a tendency to make it dear, and that abundance cheapens it, is 
also evident. Is it anything other and more than a commodity ? 
Should the economist and the employer put it into the same 
category with corn, and coal, and pig-iron, or does it belong in a 
different category? Are there any other laws except the law 
of supply and demand that should govern the purchase and 
the sale of labor? 

That the labor market ought to be free, may be admitted. 
That the employer should be free to purchase labor of those who 
will sell it to him at the lowest priee, and that the workman 
should be free to sell his labor to those who will buy it of him 
at the highest price, seems evident. Our laws assume and 
guarantee this freedom. Nevertheless, it is somewhat abridged 
by combinations on both sides, employers combining to reduce, 
and laborers to enhance, the price of labor. 

It may also be admitted that self-interest, in its three forms of 
desire of wealth, love of ease, and craving for costly indulgences, 
is a fairly constant element in human nature, and a powerful 
force in determining the selling price of labor. Given a free 
market, to which no employers and no laborers resort who are 
not wholly under the sway of these egoistic motives, and it 
would be a sound deduction that the rate of wages would be 
governed wholly by the relation between the supply of service 
and the demand for work. Some economists have assumed a 
market absolutely free, and a race of human beings so purely 
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egoistic that no important correction, due to the operation of 
other motives, needs to be made in the calculation of their con- 
duct; and on this basis they have constructed a science of wealth. 
The “economic man” of these economists is a man governed 
wholly by avarice and indolence and love of pleasure ; the busi- 
ness of economy, they say, is simply to find out how such men will 
act, and what will be the consequences of their action. It is not 
necessary to prove that such a man, if a purchaser of labor, will 
always buy it in the cheapest market, and, if a seller of labor, 
will sell it in the dearest. Labor, in the estimation of such a 
man, will be nothing but a commodity. 

I will not here discuss the utility of this conception of the 
economic man. Let it be granted that some scientific gains 
may have resulted from considering man solely as a money- 
making and pleasure-loving being. But great practical difficul- 
ties have arisen from confounding the economic man with the 
actual man. Not a little of the trouble now existing in the 
industrial world has sprung from this confusion. The “laws” 
of political economy, as drawn from observation of the eco- 
nomic man, have been supposed to be laws of conduct; men have 
read the descriptions of the action of men under the influence of 
egoistic motives, and have regarded themselves as authorized to 
act in the same way. Indeed, some of the more enthusiastic 
students of this science have gone so far as to say that when 
men act solely from self-interested motives the result of their 
action will be wholly beneficent; from which it follows that 
selfishness is a duty. But when this conclusion has not been 
stated, it has often been inferred from those discussions, which, 
in the words of John Stuart Mill, are “concerned with man 
solely as a being who desires to possess wealth,” and whieh 
make “entire abstraction of every other human passion or 
motive, except those which may be regarded as perpetually 
antagonizing principles to the desire of wealth, namely, aversion 
to labor, and desire of the present enjoyment of costly indul- 
gences.” The economists of this school endeavor to show us how 
men will act under the influence of these passions, and men say, 
“This is the way we ought to act.” 


When human beings are acting freely, under the impulse of 
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self-interest, say these economists, labor will always be bought 
in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest ; the law of supply 
and demand will regulate the price. Other teachers, rising up 
to instruct the people, take their words out of their mouths and 
transform them from an economic generalization into a moral obli- 
gation. “Labor, like flour or cotton-cloth,” say these moralists, 
“should always be bought in the cheapest market and sold in 
the dearest. The sole legitimate condition that regulates wages 
is the demand for service and the supply of workers.” Hence 
we get the dogma that labor is nothing but a commodity ; that 
it is to be put into the same category with flour or cotton cloth; 
that no different motives or principles are involved in the pur- 
chase and sale of it from those which are involved in dealing 
with other forms of merchandise. 

This confusion of what is with what ought to be is a source 
of great mischief, and it should not be difficult to detect the 
fallacy and avoid the resulting injury. Political economy recog- 
nizes many facts and points out many tendencies which the 
wisest of its teachers do not approve. “In Circassia,” says 
President Walker, “a beautiful daughter is wealth, and is popu- 
larly and justly so accounted. No one in making up the list of 
his wealth could omit this item from the account, any more than 
he would leave out his horses or his fields.” The economist 
records the fact that a daughter is merchandise in Circassia, but 
it does not follow that she ought to be. And there are quite a 
number of economic facts in this country that do not require of 
us apology or reproduction. It may be true that there is a 
strong tendency among the purchasers of labor to regard labor 
simply as a commodity; that the actual man, in the person of 
the employer, is becoming more and more assimilated to the 
economic man of the theorists; but, if so, the tendency ought 
to be resisted. Doubtless the massing of capital under the large 
system of industry promotes this tendency. The men who 
receive the profits have no knowledge whatever of those who 
receive the wages. Labor, to the people who pocket the 
dividends, is just as impersonal as coal or cotton. This is what 
is, but is it what ought to be? Is it not, indeed, a serious 
question, whether an industrial system thus constituted can 
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permanently and peacefully endure? Let us, however, consider 
the simpler case of an individual employer : 

A cotton manufacturer goes to New York and purchases a 
hundred bales of cotton for his mill. Of course, he buys them 
in the cheapest market; this is the law of trade. It is impos- 
sible for him to consider what the effect of his purchase may be 
upon the seller of the cotton; he buys it in open market as 
cheaply as he can, and that is the end of the transaction. 

At the same time he hires a hundred men, women, and 
children to work in his mill. Doubtless he buys this labor as he 
bought his cotton, at the cheapest market price. These laborers, 
under their contract, come to live in the neighborhood of his mill, 
perhaps in tenements owned by him. He meets them, more or less, 
day by day ; he knows, or may know, something of their manner 
of life; his relation with them is, to some extent, personal and 
continuous. Is it now desirable or possible for the employer, 
under the relation thus formed, to put this labor, which he thus 
purchases and uses, into exactly the same category with his 
cotton? Can he deal with this labor wisely and productively if 
he does not bring into action any other feelings or motives or prin- 
ciples of conduct than those which come into play when he pur- 
chases his cotton on the cotton exchange and ships it to his 
factory? Let it be granted that he has a right to buy cotton at 
the market rate, and that he is not bound to ask any questions, 
for conscience’ sake, as to what will become of the men who sell 
it. May he purchase his labor in the same way, at the market 
rate, and have no care as to what becomes of the people who sell 
it? Does he thus establish a proper relation between himself 
and them—a relation that is likely to be permanent and peace- 
ful and profitable to him and to them? If these questions can- 
not be answered without hesitation in the affirmative, some 
suspicion is thrown on the theory that labor is nothing but a 
commodity. 

For my own part, I must express a doubt as to whether such 
a theory is workable. There may be some scientific advantage 
in formulating it, but it does not seem to include and explain 
the facts of life. It might afford a curious and interesting study, 
if one were to consider human beings simply as clothes-wearing 
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animals, and to formulate a science of clothes-wearing, showing 
the effect on individuals and on society of desiring clothes, and of 
buying and selling clothes, and of wearing clothes. Carlyle has 
laid the foundation of such a science in “ Sartor Resartus,” and 
some valuable hints might be gained from its generalizations as 
to our relations with our fellow-men; but it is not at all clear 
that such a science would afford an adequate basis on which hu- 
man beings could usefully associate for any purpose whatever. 
Man is a clothes-wearing animal, but he is something more. 
Man is also a money-making animal, but he is something more. 
If he were nothing but a money-making animal, it might be cor- 
rect to regard labor simply as merchandise; if he is something 
more, the philosophy which makes abstraction of everything 
else but the desire of wealth and the passions which directly an- 
tagonize this desire, furnishes no adequate rule of human con- 
duct. 

The theory that labor is to be regarded simply as a commodity 
does not, I say, appear to include some of the cardinal facts arising 
out of the relation between the employer and the laborer. To 
go back to our cotton manufacturer, what does he desire when 
he hires the hundred laborers? Does he merely desire to em- 
ploy the muscular power of these persons for a certain number 
of hours a day, as if they were beasts of burden? Probably he 
expects a great deal more than this. He wants intelligence, 
skill, and honesty ; he wants a practical interest in the work on 
the part of the workers; he wants their hearty good-will toward 
himself and toward the enterprise ; he wants them to be cheerful 
and hopeful in their work, since work that is not done in this 
temper is not apt to be well done. Are these intellectual and 
moral elements no part of the labor? I think that they are 
essential parts of it; that the labor which lacks these is worth 
but little. Are these elements obtainable by those who proceed 
upon the theory that labor is simply a commodity, to be bought 
in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest? A slight 
knowledge of human nature and a little observation of human 
relations will convince any man that they are not. The employer 
who wants these elements infused into the labor that he pur- 
chases, must consider and treat this labor as if it were some- 
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thing besides merchandise. Sentiments, motives, principles of 
action must come into play in dealing with labor that find no 
place in the purchase of cotton or of corn, or else these intellec- 
tual and moral qualities which give to labor the greater part 
of its value will not be properly developed. If the employer 
desires intelligence and skill, he must treat his laborers as if they 
were intelligent beings; if he wants them to be trusty, he must 
not only trust them, but he must himself be trustworthy. Their 
good-will toward him can only be begotten by his good-will to- 
ward them; their interest in the enterprise will be aroused by 
showing them that the enterprise is conducted in their interest. 
The employer and. his laborers are co-operating in produc- 
tion, and men cannot co-operate successfully for any purpose if 
the sole bond between them is self-interest. The theory that 
free contract and cash payment furnish a sufficient basis for in- 
dustrial society has been tried and found wanting. The notion 
that the relation between masters and men should be regulated 
solely by supply and demand, that thus the master will get the 
most labor, the men the most wages, and the community the 
greatest benefit, is a very pernicious notion. John Ruskin’s 
theories of political economy may often be wide of the mark, but 
what he says about this pestilent heresy is everlasting truth: 


‘* It would be so, if the servant were an engine of which the motive power 
was steam, magnetism, gravitation, or any other agent of calculable force. 
But he being, on the contrary, an engine whose motive power is a Soul, the 
force of this very peculiar agent, as an unknown quantity, enters into all the 
political economist’s equations, without his knowledge, and falsifies every one of 
their results. The largest quantity of work will not be done by this curious engine 
for pay, or under pressure, or by help of any kind of fuel which may be applied 
by the chaldron. It will be done only when the motive force, that is to say, 
the will or spirit of the creature, is brought to its greatest strength by its 
own proper fuel, namely, by the affections.” * 


Whatever may be said, therefore, about the scientific value 
of this theory, by which self-interest in its coarsest form is re- 
garded as the sole economic force, it is evident that it is a theory 
which very inadequately explains the facts of industrial society, 
and which, when adopted as a philosophy of industrial society, 


*‘*Unto This Last,” p. 23. 
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and put to work, is sure to make unceasing trouble. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been adopted consistently by but few employers ; 
the attempt to follow it to its logical results would quickly plunge 
society into chaos and anarchy. It is the constant bringing in 
of other and better principles of action which makes possible the 
co-operation of employer and laborer. The theory that labor is 
nothing but acommodity is atheory that will not work. Nothing is 
more unphilosophical, nothing can be more stupidly impracticable, 
than to try to bring human beings together and to get them to asso- 
ciate for industrial purposes, or any other purposes, upon a basis 
that is essentially unsocial. That is exactly what is attempted 
when industrial organizations are formed upon the theory that 
labor is simply a commodity, and that the only principle which can 
regulate the relation of employer and laborer is the law of supply 
and demand. It must by this time begin to dawn upon the 
minds of some of its most ardent advocates that there is some 
flaw in this theory. 

But the fact that it is not practicable is not the only reason for 
condemning it; by the ethical test it must also be rejected. 
The employer is bound to consider the effect of the employment 
which he furnishes, and of the reward which he gives for this 
service, upon the lives of those whom he employs. The health, 
the morality, the happiness of the people whom he employs, are 
affected more or less by the work they are doing and the life 
which they needs must live. So far as it is in his power, he is 
bound to see to it that they take no detriment from the work he 
gives them or from the environment which he provides for them. 
Especially is this true if he is prospering by the use of their labor. 
He has no right to grow rich and powerful while the people by 
whose labor he is thriving are poor and hungry and hopeless. 
He has no right to wax fat by consuming their strength and their 
life. It is possible that some of the disciples of Ricardo may re- 
quire me to prove these propositions; but I am loth to argue the 
thesis that a man ought not to be a cannibal; I will venture to 
regard it as a moral axiom. All talk of cheapest and dearest 
markets is impertinent in face of these great facts of human 
degradation and human suffering. The employer is bound to 
know how the people whom he employs are affected by the work 
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that he furnishes and by the wages that he pays. If the con- 
ditions under which they are at work are unsanitary, so that their 
vitality is needlessly impaired by their labor, he must correct 
that evil. If the wage that he pays is so small that they are starv- 
ing, he must not heap up profits coined from their life-blood, no 
matter what the market rate of wages may be. If the whole effect 
of the labor which he furnishes them and the recompense which 
he gives them be to rob them of heart and hope and vigor, it is 
plain that he has no vocation as an employer; let him get this 
business which he is bungling so fatally out of his hands at 
once. The man who enters the labor market as a buyer must 
beware lest he impair or destroy this vital force on whose healthy 
action the life and prosperity of the country depend. 

Those who recognize no higher law than that of patriotism 
must feel the force of this obligation. The welfare of the nation 
requires the highest possible degree of health, vigor, and inde- 
pendence in all its citizens. It is not by the amount of 
wealth produced, so much as by the productive energy of the 
whole people, that the state of the nation is most wisely judged. 
A people’s life consists, no more than a man’s life, in the abun- 
dance of the things which it possesses. It is not commodities that 
we want so much as men. The main question for the people to 
ask is not how fast the aggregate of their products is increasing, 
but rather how it fares with the multitude of their producers. 
It is just here that the political economy of the Ricardian school 
diverges from that of later economists; the one fixed its atten- 
tion wholly on the increase of the national wealth, the other con- 
siders more anxiously the increase of the national vigor. Says 
a recent writer : 


‘The rapid increase of wealth may be taking place at the cost of the future 
and tothe detriment of posterity ; and while the increase of the comforts and en- 
joyments of life is a good thing, it is not a good thing that they should be ob- 
tained by imposing an intolerable burden on those who come after us. We 
cannot, then, be satisfied with economic principles which are almost wholly 
concerned with the greatest production of useful things in the present, but we 
require principles that shall help us to husband the strength and resources of 
the nation to the best of our wisdom.” * 


* «* Politics and Economics.” By W. Cunningham, D.D. 
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This is the right end for the nation to keep in view, and it is 
no less the proper aim of every good citizen. The individual 
employer must bring his enterprise to this test. The question is 
not merely whether he is multiplying the abundance of things ; 
the more urgent question is whether he is improving the quality 
of the citizens. If he can so organize labor as to make the 
people about him constantly more intelligent, more vigorous in 
body and brain, more hopeful and more contented, he is a bene- 
factor; if the effect of the labor which he organizes upon the 
people who perform it is to render them more and more degraded 
and discouraged and incapable of self-support, he is a malefactor, 
a public enemy, no matter how useful may be the wares that he 
produces nor how abundant the profits that he hoards. 

The labor of the nation is the life of the nation: is that a 
commodity to be bought in the cheapest market and sold in the 
dearest ? 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


SCARCELY any trade that is so much talked about is so little 
understood as the trade of manuscript-making. To write occa- 
sionally or periodically, as an amateur or an enthusiast, is 
one thing; to write for a living, to depend on it entirely, is 
wholly another. As a rule, only he can afford to make manu- 
script who has independent means. Without such means one is 
likely to become a slave of the pen, to have a master more ca- 
pricious, despotic, and cruel than one can prefigure until one is 
fairly and permanently in bondage; and then it is too late. 

One great difficulty with which the maker of manuscript is 
obliged to contend is, that his market is constantly overstocked. 
He is prone to think that if he furnishes a clever poem, a 
bright essay, a well-written, interesting story to a periodical, it 
will be certain of acceptance. But it will not be, unless accom- 
panied by a well-known name, which will carry the contribution 
independent of its merit. When a man has reputation, he can 
dispose of anything he may write. Before he has acquired repu- 
tation, his very best may go begging. The general reader’s 
judgment of literature of any kind is commonly founded on the 
fame of the writer. He admires what he believes he ought to 
admire; he recognizes ability through the eyes of others; he 
adopts outside opinions as his own. The manuscript-maker sel- 
dom suspects that the periodical to which he has sent his contri- 
bution already has on hand a number of clever poems, bright 
essays, interesting stories, for which it cannot find room; con- 
sequently, if the editor tells him so, he is inclined to discredit 
the story. In truth, only a few of the initiated have any concep- 
tion of the continually increasing number of manuscripts that 
flood every office in the land. The marvel is not that sucha 
host are rejected, but that so many are printed. Not one out of 
twenty, prepared with care and confidence, ever sees the light of 
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day. The inky mania rages universally, and is incapable of 
abatement. 

There is never a time when, as in other employments, the 
supply of manuscripts is inadequate to the demand, unless for 
wares of the very highest class, which, necessarily scarce, are 
proverbially slow of recognition, and often unsalable on that 
account. It is very hard to get an unheralded effort of genius 
published or appreciated, as the early experiences of Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, Hawthorne, Emerson, and number- 
less gifted authors, before and since their day, convincingly attest. 
Some of the best and most admired works of every era have been 
borne into print only after terrible travail. The cleverest writers 
before attaining reputation have suffered acutely, have been re- 
duced almost to despair by their want of success. Publishers 
or their representatives do not seem, as a rule, to be good judges 
of what is original, strong, or interesting. They are accustomed 
to run in grooves. The thing that does not fit their groove they 
are apt to reject. They may know what they want, but they do 
not know what the Public wants, despite their experience. 
They are prone to believe the Public—always a fearful bugbear 
—behind and below themselves, when it is commonly ahead of 
and above them. 

They will frequently admit that the contents of a manuscript 
are true, valuable, fresh; but the Public is not quite prepared 
for it, will misunderstand it, will condemn it, and they will be 
injured thereby. The Public may be foolish, but it is not half 
so foolish as publishers imagine. They should not be blamed 
for protecting, as they fancy, their own interests—they carry on 
business like other people, to make money—but their wisdom is 
by no means equal to their assumptions. Their oracularness is 
merely an opinion, and publishers’ opinions are as varying and 
contradictory as the most fertile satirist could invent. Prone 
to be narrow and exceedingly conventional, which is natural 
enough, they often fear a shadow of their own creation. They 
are eternally afraid of social heresies and dangerous doctrines. 
A strange commentary on their habitual overcaution is that what 
a thoroughly refined man may say, without impropriety, to a 
thoroughly refined woman, who is his friend, they are unwilling 
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to print lest it give serious offense to their readers. They are 
frequently among the last to have any comprehension of the ever- 
dreaded, hobgoblin Public. 

Only those on the inside have any idea of the excessive sup- 
ply of manuscripts wherever they are paid for; the price matter- 
ing little. Such is the general desire, indeed, to see one’s self in 
print that periodicals which receive gratuitous contributions 
alone are always full to overflowing. There is not a magazine 
in the country but has enough accepted articles for the next two 
years, without any additions. Whenever a new monthly makes 
its appearance, it is deluged with papers on every topic conceiv- 
able, some of them almost inconceivable. Editors are in constant 
terror of manuscripts, which descend on them like avalanches. 
They are very wary and timid on the subject, and with reason. 
When anybody speaks of writing, they are visibly discomfited. 
It is like talking of halters in the house of the hanged. They do 
not like to say what they feel, “ Heavens and earth, I am suf- 
focating from a surplus of contributions; he who sends another 
is my bitter enemy!” lest they be thought rude. They shrink 
from being polite for fear of opening fresh sluices. They often 
hesitate to say, “We should like to see the article you mention, 
though we cannot promise to use it,” which means nothing; is 
but a courteous phrase of emptiness. If they say so, they 
are afraid that the article will be offered and rejected, and 
that its writer will declare he was urged to prepare it. Many 
editors put it bluntly: “ We are overrun. We are taking 
nothing from outsiders. When we want anything special, we 
arrange for it with some one of our regular contributors.” This 
may not be exactly true, but it is substantially so. And it is better 
to be discouraging than to excite a hope which cannot be grati- 
fied. To be an editor is inconvenient; to be a writer of any kind, 
without other source of income, is positively tragic. 

Professional writers are not likely, if they can help it, to fur- 
nish articles wholly unsolicited; they know the risk it involves. 
They are aware of the pigeon-holes already bursting with manu- 
scripts, awaiting opportunities that will never come. Every 
year the pressure increases, At intervals editors are obliged to 
have a clearing out, when they either return articles paid for, 
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making a present of them to the authors, or ruthlessly destroy 
them, to prevent their possible tormenting reappearance. Oc- 
casional or amateur writers are bolder than professionals; 
they are bold through ignorance and inexperience. They seem 
to believe that composition comes by nature; that it requires 
neither training nor practice. Such articles as editors receive! 
Some of them are remarkably good, though “unavailable” for 
technical reasons. Now and then, one is fresh, bright, full of 
interest; but the bulk of them are a waste of words. Every 
American appears to be convinced that he can write for print, 
and he wreaks his attempts on the unfortunate editor. The tyro 
is apt to be enraged at the return of his manuscript, of whose 
excellence he is assured, and to devote the particular periodical 
to the infernal furies. The editor makes more enemies than 
friends by exercising the right to decide what he will not publish. 

There are editors and editors. Nearly all of them represent 
publishers, and may be supposed to reflect their qualities, whether 
good or bad. Some of them are what they should be, others 
what they should not be. These last may not be so censurable 
as peculiar; but they are very disagreeable, often exasperating 
to deal with. A writer cannot depend upon them. They will re- 
pudiate an explicit agreement, and contradict their own words. 
They remember only what is to their interest at the moment, 
and deny whatever they choose. What remedy has the poor 
scribe? He is entirely in the editor's power, and the editor is but 
too well aware of it. If he quarrels with him, he cuts off a cer- 
tain source of his limited income. If he remains on terms with 
him, he loses some degree of his self-respect. No wonder that he 
becomes skeptical, cynical, discontented. He usually has annoy- 
ances and wrongs enough to make him so long before he has 
reached middle age. 

Editors of newspapers, particularly managing editors, are 
often brutally unjust in effect, whether they mean to be or not. 
The position of manager is likely to be injurious to men of ordi- 
nary mold, not firm in principle. It invests them with consider- 
able derived power, and ample opportunity to be offensive. A 
sort of upper servants, and having generally been in lower 
grades, not a few overrate their importance, and presume upon 
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their place, which tends to render them conceited, egotistic, arro- 
gant, tyrannical. They are merely overseers, liable to be super- 
seded at any time, and this may impel some of them to use their 
authority to the utmost while they may. Being responsible 
to the proprietor or proprietors, who frequently have little or 
no understanding of journalism, their own situation is often made 
so unpleasant that they seem resolved to be unpleasant them- 
selves, by way of solacing their wounded vanity. Many mana- 
gers, however, are sympathetic, considerate, generous, and are 
deserving of all credit, for their place is at best evidently trying. 
With the manager, writers, either on the staff, or as outside con- 
tributors, are necessarily brought in constant contact. They are 
compelled, therefore, not infrequently to endure ill humors, un- 
fairness, insolence, or go elsewhere; and they learn very soon 
that a change of masters does not insure a change of circum- 
stances. 

Considering the many drawbacks and perplexities of writing, 
whatever its form, its rewards should be liberal. But they are 
not. They are, in fact, very meagre; more so, on the whole, than 
those of any intellectual profession. Writing, I venture to as- 
sert, involves more hard work, more wear and tear of brain and 
nerve, with less recompense, than any occupation that can be 
named. Very rarely does a writer achieve more than a liveli- 
hood, and usually he is involved in debt. The higher his effort, 
the more serious his purpose, the less he receives, and, indeed, 
the less he expects. Authors seldom undertake great works 
unless they have a degree of financial independence. Prescott, 
Bancroft, Motley, would never have dreamed of history had 
they not been in comfortable circumstances. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne would have starved if he had depended on the slender 
income from his original and matchless books. They never re- 
turned him in all, it is said, more than $5,000 or $6,000. He 
subsisted by his government offices, and was very poor to his 
dying day. Emerson, though he used his material as lecture 
and essay before he put it between covers, did not earn directly 
by his pen above $30,000 in a life of nearly eighty laborious 
years. He would not have been able to devote himself to 
thought and study at all but for his determination, at the com- 
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mencement of his career, to rely on his trivial income of $800 a 
year. He was as much of a philosopher in fact as by profession. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and James Russell Lowell are indebted 
to their private fortunes for the leisure to produce the poems, es- 
says, and stories that have delighted a past and present generation. 
Scarcely any American author of renown could have written the 
works he did if he had not had other support than that he hoped 
to get from the practice of literature. The cleverest and most 
industrious writers, who can turn their hand to anything, cannot, 
save in wholly exceptional cases, make more than $5,000 an- 
nually, and to do this they must toil unendingly. That is the 
maximum, and is rarely reached, the majority of scribes content- 
ing themselves with $2,500 to $3,000, and even less. 

Novelists are supposed to turn ink into ducats, and novels 
undeniably exceed in profit most kinds of manuscript-making. 
At long intervals a novelist hits the white, and his good-luck 
resounds from sea to sea; is greatly exaggerated, and cited as 
representative. One hears nothing of the ordinary successes, 
which are popularly thought to be five or ten fold what they are. 
Few novels attain a sale of 5,000 copies, for which, exclusive of 
copies given away, publishers allow a royalty of 10 per cent. 
Most novels nowadays retail at $1.50, which on 5,000 copies 
would be $750 for the author. The average sale is not above 
2,500 to 3,000 copies, and would yield a royalty of from $425 to 
$450, for which price ascrivener would hardly transcribe the con- 
tents. An author, too, should not, in justice to himself, produce 
more than one novel a year. But if he were capable of produc- 
ing half-a-dozen, he would receive less than the salary of a good 
accountant or salesman. “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which appeared 
in the nick of opportunity, and which has had larger sales, prob- 
ably, in the thirty-two years from its publication, than any other 
work in a similar time since the invention of printing, has, I 
am informed, brought Mrs. Stowe less than $15,000. Henry 
James and Wm. D. Howells, the most popular, by all odds, 
of the American novelists of the day, do not average, accord- 
ing to report, $5,000 for their books. Thus even the golden 
visions of novel-writing prove unsubstantial when put to the 
test. Only one thing is more remunerative—play-writing, which 
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is yet in its infancy in this country, and which requires a special 
and very uncommon gift, and need not, therefore, be treated in 
this article. 

The great mass of professional manuscript-makers are forced 
into a connection with the daily press, whatever their dislike of it, 
from bread-winning necessity. Journalism is not like literature, 
by any means ; but literature may render excellent service to jour- 
nalism, especially as every prominent newspaper has, at present, 
distinct literary departments. One can hardly be too literary for 
journalism, provided one has an instinct for news, and a direct, 
adaptable style. The men who pursue literature as a trade, 
without some newspaper association, may be counted on the 
fingers, and are likely to be immersed in debt. A newspaper is 
issued daily, and a writer has not, therefore, to wait a month or 
longer, as in a magazine, for the printing of his matter. Besides, 
it employs a number of writers on salaries, while periodicals do 
not, except the editor and his assistants. And a regular income 
is essential to every dependent creature, because his outgo is regu- 
lar and unavoidable. He may afford incursions into literature, 
if he be sure of the common necessaries of existence meanwhile. 

Journalism, like writing in general, manifestly has its attrac- 
tions, particularly at first. After a young man has left college 
he can go into a newspaper office and earn as much as, probably 
more than, he could in any other employment. He also flatters 
himself that as a journalistic writer he helps to mold public 
opinion, and to sustain, in a way, the much boasted independ- 
ence of the press. He is apt to discover, later, that he cannot 
sustain his own independence; but the early delusion is natural, 
though mischievous. The longer he remains on a newspaper, 
the greater is likely to be his regret. Experience of that sort for 
four or five years may be useful; but he should then adopt some 
other calling. He rarely does, however ; he is prone to stay un- 
til the time for leaving has irrevocably passed. An insurmount- 
able objection to journalism, as to every order of composition, is 
that it is not progressive, financially. The novice, if accepted at 
all, will be as well-paid, considering his liability to added re- 
sponsibilities—wife, children, and the rest—as the man of ripe ex- 
perience and maturity ; indeed, he will be better paid. The bulk 
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of journalists of long experience, even in New York, where their 
compensation is higher than anywhere else, do not receive $2,500 
annually. How far will that go toward supporting a family? 
Most of them are exhausted after fifteen years or so of contin- 
uous service, and their earning capacity is in danger of retro- 
grading. When fairly worn out, what is their prospect? They 
are privileged to die at their own expense. Their long service 
has unfitted them for any other business, and their cireumstances 
are desperate indeed. They have been unable to save anything ; 
they are not pensioned; they have broken health and poverty 
for reward. Who knows of a salaried journalist that has gained 
even the most modest independence by pursuit of his profession ? 
The position, too, is always precarious; he may lose it at any 
time from no fault of his own. His destiny is in the hands of 
the managing editor, or any controlling stockholder, who may 
object to the color of his eyes, or the curve of his nose, and dis- 
charge him therefor. The press may be free—its liberty fre- 
quently runs into license—but he is often little else than a serf. 
The history of journalism is marked by the graves of journalists, 
dead from anxiety, annoyance, and overwork by or before middle 
age. Nevertheless, journalism is the least unremunerative and un- 
satisfactory of any form of manuscript-making. Outside writing 
is altogether worse, and cannot be long followed by persons 
averse to incurring obligations, or cherishing a prejudice in favor 
of living. 

Manuscript as literature often commands better prices than it 
did ten years ago; manuscript as press matter has declined in 
that time. The rates now paid by newspapers are often an af- 
front to intelligence and a satire on industry. If actual figures 
were given they would scarcely be credited. Writers of capac- 
ity and trustworthiness in general cannot earn to-day much more 
than half what they could a decade since, The inky trade, as a 
trade, is deteriorating; there are more workers and fewer places, 
comparatively. At best, the field is narrow and beset with 
difficulties. The perpetual disadvantage of a manuscript is its 
lack of value until a publisher has accepted it and paid for it. 
A thousand clever manuscripts would not, if unaccepted, buy a 
breakfast in the Bowery. 
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The purpose of this paper is to discourage novices from enter- 
ing a profession which promises abundantly, but which redeems 
almost none of its pledges, They may flirt with it unharmed ; 
marry it, and they are undone. Balzac, who toiled dreadfully 
for thirty years, and died from worry and overwork, leaving 
eighty wonderful volumes behind him, has summed up his liter- 
ary experience in a few pregnant words: “To live by the pen? 
Galley slaves would reject it. They would die first.” 


84 JuNIuS HENRI BROWNE. 








FACTS ABOUT CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


WHEN you pay your taxes no one asks whether you are a 
Republican or a Democrat. It is nobody's business but your 
own. The tax has been levied and must be paid, whatever your 
politics may be. Out of this fund comes the money with which 
the government, whether it be that of the nation, State, county, 
city, or village, pays the salaries of the public officials. At first 
thought it seems reasonable to claim that when men have worked 
hard for the success of a political party, they are entitled to dis- 
pose of the offices the control of which is won by that success. 
But the fallacy of this claim appears from the facts just stated. 
The men are the servants of the whole people whose money pays 
them for their work; and if they get their places simply as a 
reward for political services, experience has shown, as any one 
who is familiar with public officials will testify, that they invari- 
ably come to look upon their positions as belonging, not to 
the public, but to the particular political organization to whose 
success they owe their appointment. Having won their places 
more from “politics” than from any particular qualification, 
they feel that to retain them they must continue to be ac- 
tive politicians. And so, naturally enough, they regard their 
political work as of the first importance, to be attended to before 
they attend to their public duties. Any one who has ever had 
much to do with the public departments under the old system, 
can remember how, time and again, business has been delayed 
because the men whose duty it was to do it were away attend- 
ing conventions, caucuses, or primaries; arranging the thou- 
sand and one details of a political canvass, and giving up to 
these much of the time and energy that ought to be devoted en- 
tirely to the public service. 

Much has been said by men and newspapers who are opposed 
to civil service reform about what they call the impracticability 
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of the new system. From what they say one would suppose 
that none can pass these examinations unless he is a trained 
scholar. In point of fact this allegation is groundless, and 
the men and newspapers who make it either know that it is false 
or have not taken the trouble to look into the facts. In the first 
place, the law itself is very clear upon this point. It declares 
that these examinations “shall be practical in their character, 
with paramount regard to those matters which will fairly test 
the relative capacity and fitness of the persons examined for the 
service which they seek to enter.” The civil service commis- 
sioners, both those of the United States and of every city and 
State where the system has been applied, have been so anxious 
that these examinations should be entirely practical, in order to 
make them a fair test for the particular office for which the can- 
didate applies, that they have made this part of the statute one 
of their rules for the guidance of examiners; and every time an 
examination is held, the first and most important duty of the 
examining board, imposed by special instructions, is to hit upon 
some way of finding out just how well fitted each competitor is 
to fill the place he is trying to secure, In the city of New York, 
for example, where the extension of the reform system to the 
police and fire departments met such bitter opposition, the 
examinations are of the simplest and most practical sort, The 
first inquiry is directed to the general character of the applicant. 
This includes an examination as to his habits and general repu- 
tation, which is aided by requiring sworn certificates from people 
who know the man and his way of life. The second inquiry 
goes to his experience obtained in the service, either as police- 
man or fireman, or in any other occupation which would tend to 
fit him for such service. It is only when we come to the third 
qualification that we find any reference to book-knowledge ; and 
here, instead of putting candidates to a severe “ literary test,” 
as has been claimed, the regulations only require that the 
applicant shall be able to read and write, and to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide. And that is all, absolutely all! More- 
over—and this is especially worthy of notice, for it shows bow 
little book-knowledge has to do with the candidate’s success 
in making up the standing of the different applicants, physical 
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qualifications count for four in a scale of ten; general character 
for two; experience gets one mark; while the highest that can 
be given for these so-called “literary qualifications” is three, or 
less than one-third the total of values, 

Of course, in the case of policemen or firemen, the physical 
qualification is most important. Mr, William Blaikie, formerly 
a distinguished Harvard oar, and to-day a well known New York 
lawyer and writer upon athletics, declares that he recently asked 
the best known captain of police in the city of New York if 
he thought it possible for one-half of the twenty-five hundred 
men on the force to go a mile at a pace which could fairly be 
called a run; after slight deliberation, the captain said he did 
not think they could. The best and most successful athlete on 
the police force, when asked the same question, answered: “I 
would bet my neck against a purse that not one-third of them 
could do it!” 

Now, although it is hardly fair to assume that the physical 
condition of the average policeman is as poor as this police cap- 
tain esteemed it to be, yet this much is certainly to be said: 
whatever good qualities our policemen possess, and whatever 
successes the force have scored, have been rather in spite of than 
because of the old system of appointment by favoritism. If this 
seems a rather sweeping statement, we have only to go back two 
years to verify it, by the declarations of the late Seth C. Hawley, 
for many years clerk of the New York Police Commission. On 
his examination before a special committee of the legislature, in 
1884, he produced the application -papers of a large number of men 
who had been admitted to the police force, after having first been 
rejected by the surgeons for physical disabilities of an incurable 
nature, and after a short time admitted on special examination 
“by request.” There were only two theories by which this state 
of affairs could be explained: either the doctors who made the 
first examination must have been curiously and unanimously 
mistaken, or else the applicant must have been cured. of appar- 
ently incurable diseases by some miraculous agency within the 
space of a week or ten days! The testimony, for example, 
| brought out the following facts: One man was rejected on the 
5th of October, 1883, for no less serious and apparently incur- 
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able disease than mitral insufficiency. He was re-examined 
“by request,” on November 17th, and passed triumphantly. 
Another man, rejected on account of flat feet and obesity, 
October 27tb, was re-examined, again “ by request,” November 
Ist, and passed without difficulty. This case called forth the fol- 
lowing question: “ Mr. Hawley, do you think that flat feet can be 
cured?” and the answer was: “ Well, I should say not; but the 
second committee may have failed to notice the flat feet!” Now, 
anybody who knows anything about a physical examination, 
knows that a man who has what the doctors call “ flat feet” is 
not fit to be a policeman, for he cannot stand long and is unable 
to walk any considerable distance. Another candidate, who was 
appointed February 26, 1884, was rejected in the preceding 
month on account of his being under weight, having a bad figure, 
and being troubled with varicose veins, On his re-examination, 
of course “upon request,” he was found to have gained, accord- 
ing to the report of the committee, ten pounds in weight and a 
good figure, and to have been relieved of his varicose veins—and 
all within the space of one month! If the doctors who conducted 
those examinations are as successful with their patients, their 
practice must be lucrative indeed! Mr. Hawley was asked if he 
did not think it was strange that a man should be sent back by 
the police commissioners for re-examination, without first finding 
out why he had been rejected the first time. His reply was: “I 
don’t think it is strange at all. It depends entirely upon who 
recommends him. If it is an ordinary man he will be rejected.; 
but if it is an alderman, and he wants the man re-examined, the 
commissioners will push it; and how can they do anything 
else?” A full hour was consumed by Mr. Miller, the counsel 
for the committee, in reading the records from the books, by 
which it appeared that heart disease, varicose veins, defective 
vision, and nearly every ill to which flesh is heir had been 
speedily and radically cured by those who wished to have a man 
qualify. 

Now let us see how the applicants are treated under the new 
system. In the first place, every man is subjected to a searching 
and rigorous medical examination. By a simple and ingenious 
contrivance, the action of his lungs, heart, back, chest, legs, and 
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arms is carefully tested, and the relative strength of these parts 
determined. There is a perfectly practical and scientific system of 
tests by which the general physical condition of any man can be 
ascertained with astonishing accuracy. All the life insurance 
companies, for reasons which are obvious, insist upon such an 
examination. And certainly the men who are to be intrusted 
with the protection of the lives and property of our citizens 
should qualify by at least as severe a test as is demanded of 
those upon whose physical condition depends only the question 
of a few dollars more or less by way of annual premiums, After 
this medical examination, the men are taken to a gymnasium and 
made to run a quarter of a mile to test their pace at a spurt, and 
afterward are given a mile to test their staying powers. They 
are then examined as to their knowledge of the use of firearms; 
and the flexibility of the wrist is tried to find whether they are 
likely to be good at wielding theclub. Finally, to test whether the 
applicant has sufficient downright pluck, a simple but very prac- 
tical plan has been adopted, of putting on the gloves and letting 
the men face each other in pairs for a short round. For one who 
has had any experience in matters of this sort, it does not take 
an exchange of more than two or three blows, and those not nec- 
essarily at all severe, to judge whether a man has or has not the 
requisite physical courage to qualify him to perform his duties. 

We have taken the examinations in the police and fire de- 
partments for an example, because the opponents of civil service 
reform have always insisted that here the new system would be 
sure to fail. Yet the results have been just as successful in 
other branches of the public service. The mayor of the city 
of New York, the fire commissioners, the president of the park 
department, and the superintendent of police have all expressed 
their approval of the new method of selection, and testified to 
its successful operation. 

Similar testimony comes from the mayors of Boston and 
Brooklyn, under whom the new régime was set in operation ; and 
in Brooklyn the examinations for doormen, patrolmen and bridge- 
keepers brought out such capital material that even in those de- 
partments where the civil] service regulations did not govern, the 
heads of bureaus found it to their decided advantage to apply 
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the rules, and threw open all the offices under their control to 
competitive examination. 

One great objection which those who opposed the reform 
always raised, both in legislative debates and throughout the 
country wherever this subject has been discussed, was, that if 
we were to put this system into execution in our civil service 
it would end in filling all the offices with graduates of col- 
leges and higher institutions of learning. Now let us again ap- 
ply the test of positive fact. The first report of the Brooklyn 
civil service commissioners shows that they examined during 
the year 441 applicants. In the examinations for clerkships 
paying $1,000 or less, out of 25 successful competitors the first 
8 in point of rank had received either a common school or an 
academic education, and only two of the successful applicants 
were college-bred men. Of these two, one attained only the 
ninth rank, while the other brought up the rear of the procession. 

In the next grade, out of the 23 who were successful, 18, in- 
cluding the two leaders, had received only a common school or 
academic training. In the next highest grade, out of 22 win- 
ners only 8 were collegians, the other 19 coming from the pub- 
lic schools, Of the 13 who passed successfully the examina- 
tion for building inspectors, not one had received a college edu- 
cation. Every one of the successful applicants for positions as 
foremen of street repair gangs had been educated at the common 
schools. So it was with the plumbing inspectors, and so, too, 
with the sewer inspectors. 

The result of the application of this system to the police and 
fire departments—a system which it is claimed will appoint 
only “high rank scholars,” as was asserted in a resolution passed 
not long ago by the New York Board of Aldermen—was this: 
Among the 60 who succeeded in passing the examination for 
positions as patrolmen, doormen and bridge-keepers, we fail to 
find a single highly educated man, but we do find that every 
man of the 60 got his training at the common schools! 

Finally, a summary of the tables gives us these facts: Out of 
218 applicants who successfully passed above the minimum 
grade, 183, or six-sevenths of the whole number, were educated 
either in the common schools or in academies, while only 12, or 
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less than one-seventeenth of the total number of successful can- 
didates, were college-bred men. 

These results speak for themselves. They show plainly 
enough that the theory of civil service reform involves the 
whole theory of our system of public instruction. There is 
spent in the city of New York alone four million dollars a 
year for public schools. The facts cited show that the vast 
majority of these places are won by men whose only education 
has been obtained at our common schools. If our public school 
system is a success sufficient to justify this vast expenditure, it 
follows as a natural and inevitable consequence that the reform 
system which rewards with places in the public service the meri- 
torious scholars of our public schools, and gives only to old sol- 
diers and sailors, veterans of the civil war, a preference over 
them, is a success, too. 

But the reform goes deeper than that. It touches every 
movement of our political life. Our legislatures may appoint 
their investigating committees, and investigate day in and day 
out. We outside may try our “reform within the party,” may 
enroll, re-enroll and reform again, annually, quarterly, or monthly, 
if you like; but so long as we appoint to these minor offices be- 
cause of favoritism, just so long shall we tempt men to carry 
caucuses by fraud and crime. For when we allow our non-elect- 
ive offices, federal, State, or municipal, to be used as a reward for 
certain sorts of political work, certain sorts of men will always 
be on hand to do it; and it is not the sort of political work that 
any honest man would care to do. 

The facts which we have cited emphasize the thoroughly 
democratic character of the new system; it sweeps away all 
class distinction, and treats upon an equal footing the rich 
and the poor, the prominent and the unknown. Under the 
spoilsman’s régime of the past, employment in the service of the 
city, the State or the nation was wholly a matter of favor, and of 
the sort of favor which degrades the recipient. In 1877, 275 out 
of 1,000 employees at the New York Custom House, 600 out of 
800 at the Post Office, 100 out of 180 at the Appraiser’s Office 
held their places at the will of some local politician, and had to 
vote or bolt at his bidding, with about as much freedom of in- 
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dividual action as the members of a chain gang. Time and again 
the office was known to have been obtained by the payment of 
a sum of money to some one, through whose “influence” the 
place was secured. The industrious laborer, who stood ready to 
give the government honest work for honest wages, had no 
chance against the favorite of the rich contributor to campaign 
expenses ; and even if he succeeded in winning a place, he was 
forced, under the spoils system, year by year, and sometimes 
month by month, to pay over a large part of his hard-earned 
wages for the support of the very system by which he was robbed. 
“Tf you don’t come down your head comes off!” was the threat 
of one of the collectors at Washington to a government clerk 
who had failed to pay his “ assessment.” 

“The assessment is $40,” said another to a poor letter carrier 
in New York, who laid on the table $20, all the money he could 
scrape together. ‘“ Take back your $20; you pay all or nothing!” 
and the carrier saw the dreaded black mark go down opposite 
his name. “Good God, sir, give me twenty-four hours and I'll 
try to get the rest!” “ Be lively,” was the curt response, and 
the next man was called up. Time and again, funds ostensibly 
collected for party purposes went by a process of systematic 
swindling directly into the pockets of private individuals. A 
stenographer in one of the New York district courts testified 
that he was forced to pay out of his salary every month $100, to 
some one who claimed it under an agreement to divide, which 
he had to make before he could get “indorsed” for the office. 
Abuses of this sort civil service reform aims to prevent ; and in 
its practical working the law has succeeded in stamping them 
out. Public officials, on the one hand, need no longer submit to 
compulsory political contributions upon pain of dismissal, but 
can use as they like the salaries for which the whole people is 
taxed, on the presumption that they are entitled to the whole of 
their earnings, if they have served the people honestly and well. 
The people of the United States, on the other hand, who, with- 
out regard to party, contribute to maintain the public offices, have 
already begun to find that the non-partisan principle of selection 
is cheaper and better than the plan of letting the offices be used 
to pay political debts. 
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Civil service reform demands and deserves an honest, unflinch- 
ing support. It is thoroughly democratic and thoroughly Ameri- 
can in principle, for it gives to every man, rich or poor, Republi- 
can or Democrat, a fair chance in open competition to begin an 
honorable career in the service of his city or his State; and any 
attempt to put these offices back at the disposal of favoritism 
is undemocratic, unrepublican, and, above all, un-American. 


GEORGE WALTON GREEN. 





SHOULD FOREIGN AUTHORS BE PROTECTED? 


I, 


1. Copyright, is not (as Macaulay ignorantly and to his dis- 
credit contended) a “bounty” from the government to the author, 
raised by a tax on the people. Neither is it a “ monopoly;” 
nor do its nature and origin rest upon “expediency ” or “ public 
policy.” These theories start from a purely arbitrary assump- 
tion, and fly in the face of fact. They are made of whole cloth, 
and cloth of the flimsiest kind. 

2. Patents were in England a distinct monopoly, created by 
statute in 1623 (21st of James L). But there is nothing to 
show that property in literary works was originally granted by 
government, in England. It was recognized as existing, in 
1558. In 1666 the House of Lords unanimously agreed that 
a copyright was “a thing acknowledged at common law.” * But 
in 1709 Parliament passed a law (8 Anne, c. 19), called “an Act 
for the Encouragement of Learning,” to “ secure” books against 
piracy, by fining pirates. It gave to every book, during twenty- 
eight years, a special protection, better than damages, without 
taking away the common law property ; and was so construed for 
over sixty years. Lords Hardwicke and Mansfield, two of the 
greatest judges who ever lived, so construed it. Not until 1774 
was it decided (in Donaldsons v. Beckett) that the statute of 
Anne had destroyed the common law right. And even then, 
had Mansfield voted, there would have been a tie among the 
twelve judges consulted. As it was, the decision rested on a 
majority of only one judge. 

It was an accident of misinterpretation, aided by sophistry. 
But that decision could not affect literary property in the United 
States. Our first copyright law (1790), “ For the Encouragement 
of Learning,” said nothing about taking away the common law 
right. In 1834, the Supreme Court (Wheaton v. Peters) held, 


* Carter’s Reports Common Pleas, 89. 
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again by a majority of only one, that there was no common 
law of the United States, and that the Act of 1790 had “ created ” 
the author’s right in his published work. But this idea that 
there is no American common law has since been utterly ex- 
ploded ; and an author’s common law property in his manuscript 
book is universally maintained in this country. 

8. The fact remains, that literary property existed at common 
law, on the basis of all property, viz., labor, creation, first pos- 
session. No one can prove title to an “idea” An author is en- 
titled to trade and profit in his product, not because of the ideas 
he uses, but because he has created a definite thing which has 
cost him labor, time and money, and is his own. He holds 
property only in the form produced. This property is defended 
by law; and even a small plagiarism is universally recog- 
nized as disgraceful, because it attempts to profit by another man’s 
work without paying or even “ crediting” him. Matthew Arnold 
thinks it is hard to identify a book.* Nonsense! It is much 
more easily identified than one among a thousand bales or bundles 
of other goods. Does Mr. Arnold fear that his poems will ever 
be confounded with Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy?” Is it 
hard to distinguish Webster's Dictionary from Dr. Johnson’s? 
The sole difficulty about defending property rights in literature 
is that the author must print and circulate his book in order 
to get his reward; and any one who buys a copy can print from 
it surreptitiously, unless restrained. But this facility of theft, 
in the case of native authors, is restrained by operation of law ; 
just as theft of other kinds of property is restrained. 

4. The Constitution of the United States empowered Con- 
gress to “ promote the progress of science and useful arts, by se- 
curing to authors and inventors ” exclusive rights for limited 
times; and the Revised Statutes make provision for doing so. 
It matters not that authors’ rights have been limited in time by 
an accident in the history of law. Having recognized their right 
at all, the law is bound to defend the property of authors with 
as much care as it gives to defending other kinds of property. 
Now it appears that the reprinting of foreign books in this coun- 
try, without payment to the authors of them, is “to the utter 


*«* Fortnightly Review,” February, 1880. 
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discouragement” of American authors; as domestic piracy in 
Queen Anne’s time was to that of English authors. If Congress 
be not a lawless body, it should at once fulfill the intent of the 
Constitution by giving foreign authors copyright in the United 
States, and thus defend American authors from virtual annul- 
ment of the property which its own statutes secure to them. 

5. L There is nothing in the Constitution against inter- 
national copyright. I. The Constitution does not discriminate 
against foreigners, as to rights in “ writings and discoveries.” 
IIL. American literature will be destroyed, and has already suf- 
fered great injury, by the reprinting of foreign books without 
payment to the author; because competition with unpaid foreign 
books makes it impossible for publishers to issue most American 
books at a profit to themselves or to the author. IV. The main- 
tenance of American ideas depends upon the encouragement of a 
healthy national literature. V. Honesty is the best policy; to 
defraud any class of foreign property-owners is to sap the vital 
principle of integrity at home. VL The richest nation in the 
world cannot decently plead that it is unable to pay fairly for 
the work of foreign authors. VII. The establishment of a fair 
market for native and foreign authors alike would so stimulate 
American authorship that our compositors, printers, type-found- 
ers, paper-makers and binders would have an immensely increased 
home market. VIII. No injury would be done to any one; 
whereas great good would result to all authors, honest pub- 
lishers, artisans and the public, by putting literary property on a 
sound basis of defense against theft. 

6. Under international copyright, the thousands of foreign 
books already published could still be reprinted freely. New books 
would have to be paid for according to the laws of supply and 
demand. The people would pay for them, as they do for seeing 
plays in the theater. We do not insist that foreign plays should 
be acted for us at 10 or 20 cents admission. Foreigners now 
have property rights in their unprinted plays, and even their 
lectures, in this country. What hardship would the public 
suffer by paying them for their books as well ?* 


*The high prices of books in England can never rule in this country. 
American copyright works are now sometimes issued here by English firms for 
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7. We American authors favor large sales at moderate 
prices, and so do most intelligent publishers, So do the people. 
We wish no “artificial dearth” of foreign books, but rather a 
“natural honesty ” in dealing, and an even chance in the market 
for all producers. By providing that foreign books when copy- 
righted here shall be printed here,* we can prevent any dis- 
turbance of the existing industries of compositors, type-founders, 
printers, binders, etc. That ought to satisfy the various artisans 
concerned, because it would guarantee them employment, and 
the increase in American authors’ production would bring them 
an immense amount of new business. 

8. We cannot legislate for Great Britain ; but Great Britain 
now empowers the sovereign (7 and 8 Victoria, c. 12, IT.) to 
extend by Order in Council full copyright to books “ first pub- 
lished in foreign countries” that give Englishmen copyright. 
England would therefore reciprocate our action. 

9. Whether we make a “ fair trade” or not, by giving foreign- 
ers copyright among our 55,000,000 inhabitants, is immaterial. 
Great Britain and her colonies would give us in return the bene- 
fit of her 86,000,000 of population. Nor can any sneer or false- 
hood prove an inconsistency between the demand of American 
authors for justice to themselves, and their demand for justice to 
their foreign brothers, 

10. If it be essential to the spread of popular education and 
intelligence that books should be reprinted without compensa- 
tion, why not pass a law forcing every native author to surrender 


less than similar American works offered by our own publishers. Even in 
England after a few months most popular books are issued in editions at $1.50 
or $2.00; a little later they are sold at 62 cents; and when the demand 
warrants, at 25 or 12 cents. But the English system has nothing to do with 
us. We have always had our own system of immediate sale at moderate prices; 
and this would prevail, because it is for the interest of the publishers and 
authors as well as for that of the public. Copyright, domestic and foreign, is 
maintained more zealously in France than anywhere else, yet France is pre- 
eminently the country of cheap books. 

*I founded the American Copyright League and directed it for two years, 
but left the Committee because it refused to take a voteof the League members 
as to printing foreign books. The majority of American authors favor a 
law that shall compel foreign books to be printed here, if copyrighted. The 
League Committee does not represent them. 
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his manuscript so that it may be published for the benefit of the 
race? Why not also pass a law that publishers (especially those 
like Mr. Roger Sherman, who reprints the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” without paying a cent to its authors or those who employed 
them), shall print and distribute literature gratis. 

11. It was once considered preposterous for men to claim 
any right of property in their own bodies. Dissenters, Jews, 
Catholics were formerly hunted with dogs, like wild beasts. 
Human slavery was long upheld. Well, men do not even 
make their own bodies, and yet civilization now abhors the 
notion of denying them the right to control their persons. The 
author does make his book, himself. Yet we still find a few 
men who, with the brutal insolence of the slave-driver, deny 
and contemn a man’s right to what he has thus produced. 
They insist upon our going back to a standard of barbarism in 
dealing with authors, to that rule of international piracy of all 
goods which once prevailed. 

Piracy of foreign books is now permitted in the United 
States, and is not a technical offense. But the man who defends 
an essential theft because it is easy ; because it benefits many at 
the expense of a few, and is not technically guilt; that man 
brands himself morally as the felon is branded with hot iron. 

12. We recognize the property of foreign authors in their 
unpublished manuscripts, their lectures, their acted plays, as well 
as in real estate in this country. They enjoy here all the rights 
of life, liberty, limb and property that any one may enjoy—ex- 
cept the right in their published books. The chief civilized 
countries have conventions or laws mutually providing for copy- 
right—except the United States. Even the United States grants 
patents to aliens. Up to 1800 we refused patents to aliens; but 
since 1836 we have given them patents without restriction. 
Patent-right is really a monopoly; but copyright is an old form 
of property having nothing to do with monopoly. Yet we con- 
tinue to deny it to aliens. Absurd, outrageous inconsistency ! 

13. This is the worst stain on our national name since 
that of slavery. The rectitude, fairness, good sense and nobility 
of the American people are on trial in this question of extend- 
ing copyright to foreigners. If we refuse to extend it, we shall 
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foster a dry-rot of dishonesty in the very center of our system, 
which will corrupt the intellect and honor, and eat out the life 
of the Republic. 

GroRGE Parsons LATHROP. 


Il, 

I. Tat Macaulay ignorantly and to his discredit contended 
that copyright is a bounty, is not to the point, for the highest 
tribunals in England and the United States have decided that 
copyright is a statutory privilege, granted to the author that 
he may enjoy the exclusive right to multiply the copies of his 
book for a limited time; and therefore is a monopoly. Whether 
these decisions were the result of accident, or the conclusions of 
profound reasoning, does not alter the case; it is the law, and as 
such must be accepted. Birth is an accident, and so is the color 
of the skin, by which the issue is blest or unfortunate throughout 
life. When Mr. Sergeant Talfourd contended for the natural 
rights of authors, he was paid to contend for them; but Words- 
worth, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, e al, were to be 
greatly benefited by gaining their point. They failed, notwith- 
standing their ability; and judgment being rendered against 
them, their very eminence told against them in the decision. 

IL. The assertion of Mr. Lathrop in paragraph 4, that the re- 
printing of foreign books without compensation to their writers 
“is to the utter discouragement of American authors,” is con- 
tradicted by facts, if the statement is correct “that in 1885 about 
10,000 copyrights were issued in the United States, being ex- 
actly in the ratio of the increase in population, and that the taste 
for the better class of books gradually increases;” and if the 
conclusions of the Senate Committee's Report, made February 
7, 1873, are well founded, viz.: “ Your Committee are satisfied 
that no form of International Copyright can fairly be urged 
upon Congress upon reasons of general equity or of constitu- 
tional law; that the adoption of any plan . . . would be of 
very doubtful advantage to American authors as a class, 
but a hindrance to the diffusion of knowledge among the people 
and to the cause of universal education.” 
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III. In answer to his other statements I reply: 1. There is 
much in the Constitution against an International Copyright 
Law, as will be shown hereafter. 2. The Constitution directs 
Congress to legislate for those under its own jurisdiction solely. 
8. A different opinion has been expressed in the Senate Com- 
mittee’s Report; and the large sale of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
the Grant book, and the popularity of “The Century Magazine”’ 
disprove it. 4. The American is too prolific in ideas to be sub- 
jugated, and has become eminent in all else save literature. 
5. He who is honest from policy is already dishonest. The 
American Copyright League wishes to “ boycott” foreign authors, 
their policy being “to bring the national teacher to the front, 
and push the foreign teacher to the rear.” The author who 
will write books adapted to the American market will not 
lack for readers; but the injury to be done to the American 
public, if deprived of its rights by a law not in consonance with 
the spirit of the Constitution, would be incalculable, as an in- 
surmountable barrier would be created, by reason of a greatly 
increased price on new foreign literature, which would destroy 
the law of natural supply and demand. 6. The complaint is, 
that the proposed International Copyright Law would permit the 
more expensive portions of foreign books to be made abroad, 
such as the stereotype plates, drawing on stone, lithography, 
wood-engraving, etc., etc., and thus “promote science and the 
useful arts” by not permitting our artisans to bother their heads 
with their productions; and that the law is impolitic. 7 and 8. 
The extract from the Report of the Joint Committee in this 
paper answers these assertions. 

IV. Whatever England may deem expedient to do in the 
matter of International Copyright should be no guide for the 
American legislator, for unquestionably England would willingly 
exchange with the American author his prospective sales in 
England as against those of her own writers in the United States. 
But this is not what the American author desires; he wishes 
to destroy the sale of English books in the American market, in 
order to force the American reader to purchase those from which 
his literary palate revolts. 


V. Mr. Lathrop errs in stating that I do not pay the authors 
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employed on the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” American Reprint. 
They are amply and satisfactorily compensated. 

VI. Article L, section 8, of the Constitution of the United 
States provides that ‘‘the Congress shall have power to promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts, by securing for lim- 
ited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries, and to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers.” 

VIL It will be noticed by the foregoing language that the 
Constitution gives to “the Congress” “the power to promote,” 
etc.; hence, before Congress can pass any law touching this sub- 
ject it is bound to see that in its judgment the proposed measure 
will “ promote,” etc., or else it has not the authority to legislate. 
When the American author asks for such a law, it becomes his 
duty to offer to Congress satisfactory affirmative evidence that 
his law will effect what is desired; for it was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1882, that 
“the Government of the United States is one of delegated, lim- 
ited, and enumerated powers; therefore every valid act of Con- 
gress must find in the Constitution some warrant for its pas- 
sage.”* If “the progress of science and the useful arts” in the 
United States can be promoted by curtailing the circulation, or 
raising the price, or creating a monopoly therein, of foreign lit- 
erary productions, then Congress may have the right to grant an 
International Copyright in favor of foreign authors; but in no 
other event. Any law which will fall short of this, much more, 
if it produce a contrary result, must in accordance with the 
provision of the Constitution be pronounced void, as that is the 
limit of the powers granted to Congress in that direction. 

VIIL These rights were to be granted only “for limited 
times,” showing by this explicit language what was in the 
minds of the framers of the Constitution; ¢. e, that it was 
detrimental to the best interests of society that the author 
should have a perpetual right, and that there was a period, 





* “A Plea for the Constitution of the United States of America, Wounded 
in the House of its Guardians.” By George Bancroft, p. 67.—Harper’s Handy 
Series. 
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more or less remote, which was left to the judgment of the 
legislator, when this right should cease; as Congress seeks by 
its legislation to benefit the public rather than the individual. 
The American author is the one naturally referred to, as Con- 
gress cannot legislate for the foreign author, he being protected 
and finding his compensation under the laws of his own country. 
It restricted the benefits of its legislation to persons who are 
citizens of the United States, and finally fixed the term at forty- 
two years. ‘To be still more explicit in its expression, it stipu- 
lated that “ nothing in this act shall be construed to extend to 
prohibit the importation or vending, reprinting or publication, 
within the United States of any map, chart, book or books 
written, printed or published by any person not a citizen of the 
United States, in foreign parts or places without the jurisdiction 
of the United States;” by which legislation it especially invited 
and encouraged its citizens to reproduce the works of foreign 
authors, knowing that the costly productions of the foreign 
press were entirely without the reach of its citizens in the then 
primitive state of the community ; and also sought to enable the 
American public to obtain valuable books, the product of the 
foreign author, at reasonable prices. Those American pub- 
lishers who are now unwilling to sell their publications at 
moderate prices, the result of domestic competition, do not hesi- 
tate to call the producers of this cheap literature “ Pirates” 
and by implication impugn the honesty of our early lawmakers, 
simply because their profits are affected by an unwonted cheap- 
ness of the same literature which they formerly published with. 
out compensation to the author, and sold dear, knowing that 
“the aggregate value of books manufactured in this country 
would be greater under an International Copyright Law than it 
now is,” owing to the advance in price of all reprints by reason 
of the monopoly created therein. 

IX. Law is the perfection of reasoning. It concedes to the 
author his perpetual right in his manuscript, claiming that he is 
meritorious in writing it; and protects him in its possession, just 
as it protects a citizen who has built a house from materials 
collected from off the public domain. But it denies his natu- 
ral right to multiply copies of his production, the same as it 
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denies the natural right of the builder to the exclusive right 
to multiply houses of a uniform plan, or denied to the dis- 
coverer of the potato a monopoly in the production and sale of 
that esculent, or to Morton the monopoly in the anesthetic he 
discovered (either of whom would be regarded as enemies of 
mankind if they set up such aclaim). But in order to compensate 
the author and induce him to write, whereby the public may be 
benefited, it grants him statutory privileges to multiply copies 
of his books, although only presenting old facts in a new light; 
thus causing another to present, in a practical way, the informa. 
tion collated by the author, and benefit the community by indi- 
rection. The justice of this reasoning applies with more than 
ordinary force to the American author who has been helped to a 
greater extent by the wise laws of his country in his efforts to 
obtain an education, by placing it within his power to buy 
reprints of many expensive foreign text-books at a moderate 
price; while the policy of monarchical governments is rather 
toward the discouragement of learning, in the poor, by causing 
their books to remain dear, and granting International Copy- 
right to the works of foreign authors. 

X. The policy of the United States has been to educate the 
masses. Holding the intelligence of the citizen to be the corner- 
stone of a republic, it offers all inducements to promote it. 
That this policy has been wise in the past, is shown by the 
progress of “science and the useful arts” within its limits. 
What advantage would have followed, if, after teaching its citi- 
zens to read, it had by an International Copyright Law cut off 
the possibility of gratifying the taste already cultivated ? 

XI. The discussion of the advisability of an International 
Copyright Law in the United States, naturally implies the in- 
justice of any law, for what is a man’s own should be his without 
dispute or limitation, and the law should not circumscribe his 
natural use thereof. But the author having no natural right in 
the exclusive multiplication of copies of his books, the desire of 
the founders of our government “to promote science and the 
useful arts,” caused them to create statutory privileges, intended 
to enlarge the natural use of this literary property for the benefit 
of the native author, to induce him to write useful and salutary 
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books which would have the tendency to raise the greatest num- 
ber of its citizens to the highest attainable plane of human intel- 
ligence ; and to that end it also incited the reproduction of works 
by foreign authors. This policy has made authorship a vastly 
more lucrative profession than it would otherwise have been, and 
has increased the number of possible purchasers to the extent of 
seventy-five percent. of the adult population of the United States. 
The right of the American public to retain the advantages which 
have been secured under this wise policy is undoubted, and 
should be maintained until Congress in its wisdom can devise 
a better way ‘to promote science and the useful arts.” 


ROGER SHERMAN. 








